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From  the  Editor 


"Traveling  in  the  Ministry. 


ff 


One  of  the  side  benefits  of  A Western  Quaker 
Reader  has  been  that  I’ve  been  led  to  go  on  a 
“book  tour”  of  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
sometimes  to  areas  where  the  editor  has  never  gone 
before.  This  journey  began  with  my  attendance  at 
Phoenix  Monthly  Meeting’s  50th  anniversary  cele- 
bration in  May,  and  has  so  far  included  half  a dozen 
Monthly  Meetings  in  Southern  California  (Orange 
Grove,  La  Jolla,  Marloma/Long  Beach,  Claremont, 

Santa  Monica,  and  Whitleaf)  as  well  as  regional 
gatherings  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  In  Octo- 
ber I anticipate  visiting  numerous  Meetings  in 
Northern  California.  My  hope  is  to  visit  regional 
gatherings  in  the  Northwest  and  Montana  sometime 
in  the  spring. 

I have  just  returned  from  New  Mexico  Re- 
gional, which  took  place  in  Ghost  Ranch,  New 
Mexico,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  least  spoiled 
places  in  the  “Old  West.”  This  is  also  one  of  the 
areas  where  the  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin  has  not 
gone,  at  least  not  in  recent  memory.  Appropriately, 

the  theme  of  September’s  gathering  was  “Quaker  History,”  and  Friends  were  supposed  to 
dress  up  in  traditional  Quaker  “plain  clothing”  with  bonnets  and  hats  for  the  Sunday  meet- 
ing for  worship.  On  Saturday  night,  a gifted  storyteller  named  Sarah  Malone  did  a lively 
impersonation  of  Lucretia  Mott;  the  children  and  youth  did  a skit  about  George  Fox  and 
Margaret  Fell  written  by  FB  correspondent  Henry  Selters. 

I did  a slide  presentation  about  the  development  of  Western  Quakerism  and  also  shared 
the  following  report  by  AFSC  staff  person  David  Waldren  about  his  trip  to  New  Mexico  in 
1949: 


L.-R:  Editor  Anthony  Manousos,  Josephine 
Coates,  John  Kretzmann 


Last  summer  when  Santa  Fe  Friends  Meeting  applied  for  membership  in  Pacific 
YM,  more  than  one  person  must  have  entertained  the  surprised  thought:  “Where  did 
they  ever  find  enough  Friends  in  those  long,  hot  distances  of  red  rock?”  With  little  traf- 
fic in  either  direction.  New  Mexico  has  been  an  unknown  land  to  most  coastal  Friends. 

After  posing  the  question — “Would  there  be  friends  for  the  cause  of  peace  in  this  desert 
laboratory  of  the  atomic  scientists?” — Waldren  described  his  trip  to  Los  Alamos.  Entering 
one  of  America’s  most  tightly  guarded  security  zones,  he  found  several  people,  including  a 
newspaper  publisher,  who  were  World  Federalists  and  eager  to  start  an  international  peace 
institute  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Clearly,  the  work 
of  traveling  Friends  was  extremely  important  in  nurturing  the  seeds  of  Quakerism  in  this 
region. 

In  part  because  New  Mexico  is  becoming  a haven  for  high  tech,  with  many  people 
working  for  the  labs  in  Sandia  and  Los  Alamos,  science  and  religion  is  a “hot  topic”  among 
New  Mexico  Friends  (as  was  the  case  of  Wen  Ho  Lee,  whose  civil  rights  have  been  egre- 
giously  violated).  Friends  in  general  have  a keen  interest  in  science  as  well  as  in  ethics  and 
religion.  When  Jocelyn  Burnell,  an  astrophysicist  from  Britain,  asked  how  many  Friends  at 
North  Pacific  YM’s  annual  session  had  been  trained  as  scientists,  over  half  the  group  stood 
up.  Given  this  scientific  penchant  among  Friends,  I look  forward  to  publishing  more  about 
science  and  Quakerism  in  the  future. 
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Knowing 

Quakerism 


Experimentally: 
in  a Scientific  Age 


By  Jocelyn  Burnell 

Britain  Yearly  Meeting 

Jocelyn  Burnell,  an  astrophysicist  at  Britain’s 
Open  University  and  former  clerk  of  Britain 
Yearly  Meeting,  shared  her  reflections  on  sci- 
ence and  religion.  The  minutes  of  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  sum  up  some  highlights  of  her 
challenging  talk: 

Jocelyn  shared  with  us  her  life  inter- 
ests and  how  her  Quakerism  and  science 
fit  together,  as  well  as  other  interests  that 
fit  less  comfortably. 

The  Friend  in  Residence  addressed 
the  Problem  of  Suffering,  reviewing  some 
theological  stands  about  why  it  exists.  She 
revisited  assumptions  about  God,  rejecting 
them  as  a scientist.  She  is  not  willing  to 
abandon  her  faith  in  a loving,  caring  God, 
but  she  tries  the  thesis  that  God  stands 
back  and  lets  unfortunate  things  happen. 
God  then  cannot  be  blamed  for  suffering — 
nor  coincidentally  for  good  things  either. 
Instead  one  can  ask  God  to  accompany  us 
and  support  us  in  all  our  conditions. 

She  also  looked  at  the  controversy  of 
the  Creation  of  the  Universe.  Assuming 
that  science  will  reach  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  Creation,  what  does  it  mean  if 
God  is  not  the  first  creator?  Many  of  us 
find  God  “in  ” nature;  she  cannot  attribute 
the  natural  world’s  beauty  to  God,  but  she 
finds  God  “through”  the  cosmos,  and  de- 
scribed some  natural  processes  that  dem- 
onstrate our  intimate  connection  and  part 
in  the  universe.  Knowledge  of  God  is  me- 


Jocelyn  Burnell  gave  Swarlhmore  Lecture 
(“Broken  for  Life")  in  1989;  recently  served  as 
Clerk  of  Britain  Yearly;  Meeting;  and  has  long 
been  active  in  Quaker-ecumenical  relationships. 
She  also  just  finished  eighteen  months  as  a so- 
journing member  of  Princeton  MM,  Philadelphia 
YM. 


diated  to  us  through  the  world  as  it  is 
through  other  people.  This  led  to  her  re- 
flections on  the  hostile  nature  of  most  of 
the  universe  and  our  ephemeral  place  in 
it — eventually  the  universe  will  not  support 
life.  She  concluded  by  responding  to  the 
question — What  is  the  nature  of  hope  in 
such  a universe? — and  by  presenting  her 
image  of  God. 


For  the  full  text  of  Jocelyn  Burnell’s  talk, 
see  the  Friends  Bulletin  website  at  http: 
members.aol.com/friendsbul/Friendsbulletin. 
html. 

I was  born  and  brought  up  a Quaker  and 
so  my  science  and  my  Quakerism  de- 
veloped side  by  side.  Now,  decades  later, 
they  are  comfortable  bed-fellows,  each 
accommodating  to  the  shape  of  the  other. 
There  are  other  bodies  in  the  bed,  too,  and 
some  are  not  easy  bed-fellows.  For  exam- 
ple, one  labeled  housewife/wife/mother  is 
now  dormant,  but  in  its  active  phase 
tended  to  be  in  conflict  with  science,  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  hard  to  give  proper, 
or  even  adequate,  attention  to  both.  This 
tension  fueled  my  interest  in  women’s  is- 
sues, which  is  one  of  the  other  bodies  in 
the  bed.  For  the  record,  the  other  two  bod- 
ies are  spirituality  and  recreations 
(sometimes  called  avocations  in  the  US). 

I was  prompted  to  develop  a map  of 
the  areas  of  concern  or  activity  in  my  life 
(that  is,  to  identify  the  bodies  in  the  bed) 
when  I took  part  in  some  workshops  in 
Berkeley  on  science  and  religion.  I was 
the  only  woman  out  of  some  twenty-five 
participants  in  the  workshop,  although 
there  were  several  women  observers.  I 
remain  immensely  grateful  for  the  encour- 
agement and  strengthening  I received 
from  those  women  through  numerous,  ad 
hoc,  unofficial  support  group  meetings  in 
the  women’s  bathroom!  It  seemed  that  the 
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men  in  the  workshop  were  more  focused 
and  had  fewer  active  areas  in  their  maps. 
Furthermore  they  were  willing  to  let  being 
a scientist  define  who  they  were.  I insist 
that  I am  not  a scientist  only,  but  have 
other  skills  and  experience  as  well.  And  as 
I get  older  I suspect  that  United  Kingdom 
academic  scientists  are  being  forced  to  be 
even  more  focused  and  specialized,  and 
work  even  longer  hours,  and  so  I insist 
even  harder  that  I am  not  only  a scientist. 

The  distinction  between  Quakerism 
and  spirituality  in  my  map  may  puzzle,  so 
let  me  define  my  terms.  In  Quakerism  I 
include  activities  like  being  an  Elder  in 
my  local  meeting  or  being  Clerk  of  the 
YM.  It  includes  activities  like  the  thinking 
about  Quaker  theology  that  I have  had  to 
do  through  representing  Quakers  on  ecu- 
menical bodies.  It  includes  also  the  spe- 
cial study  I did  on  suffering  and  the  minis- 
try of  the  wounded,  and  the  intellectual 
reconciliation  of  science  and  theology. 
The  link  with  spirituality  is  strong,  but  I 
have  wanted  to  separate  the  two.  The 
separation  is  essentially  into  head-and- 
hands,  and  the  intuitive  (heart). 

Spirituality  forms  the  center  of  my 
life  and  is  the  driver.  As  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned everything  begins  and  ends  here. 
As  far  back  as  I can  remember  I have  had 
a sense  of  the  numinous — the  holy,  the 
sacred,  an  awareness  of  the  presence  of 
God.  The  sense  of  worship  and  prayer  that 
can  come  over  me  is  God-given,  God- 
sent,  God-prompted,  and  I live  better 
when  I heed  it  and  take  time  out  to  sit  qui- 
etly in  that  presence.  My  alertness  to  such 
promptings  is  better  developed,  I believe, 
if  I take  regular  times  of  quiet  to  meditate 
or  pray.  These  impulses  (or  in  their  ab- 
sence, my  yearning  for  them)  form  a 
strong  core  to  my  life  and  enable  me  to  be 
brave  in  other  areas. 

God  the  creator  of  the  universe 

From  what  I have  learnt  as  an  as- 
tronomer I suspect  that  God  did  not  create 
the  universe,  but  rather  that  it  created  it- 
self, it  happened.  Scientists  do  tend  to  be 
overconfident,  even  arrogant,  and  I recog- 
nize this  danger.  The  processes  are  not  yet 
fully  understood,  and  we  might  be  com- 
pletely wrong.  But  usually  major  develop- 
ments in  science  extend  what  was  previ- 
ously known,  tactfully  including  the  previ- 
ous in  a bigger  picture,  rather  than  prov- 
ing it  completely  wrong. 

So  I have  begun  to  think  through  the 
consequences  of  provisionally  adopting 


the  idea  that  God  is  not  the  first  creator. 
Once  again  I find  that  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship is  as  powerful  and  as  gripping  an  ex- 
perience as  always  and  that  this  line  of 
thought  has  not  caused  my  world  to  fall 
apart.  I do  sometimes  find  myself  in  Meet- 
ing for  Worship  addressing  God  as  crea- 
tor, but  I know  that  I do  not  mean  it  liter- 
ally! My  vocabulary  is  limited  and  I do  not 
have  a single  word  for  the  relationship  I 
experience,  so  a succession  of  approxima- 
tions, including  ‘creator’  get  used. 

If  God  is  not  the  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, then  God  is  not  the  creator  of  the 
natural  world  around  us.  Many  of  us  feel 
close  to  God  in  the  outdoors  and  we  be- 
lieve we  find  God  when  we  tend  our  gar- 
dens, admire  the  sunset  or  are  moved  by 
the  beauty  of  the  night  sky.  We  have  a 
deep  connectedness  with  the  rest  of  the 
universe.  The  atoms  in  our  bodies  were 
forged  inside  stars,  made  available  by  the 
death  of  stars,  and  are  on  loan  to  us.  We 
really  are  made  of  star  stuff.  One  of  my 
main  recreations  is  tending  the  plants  in 
my  garden,  and  I too  am  stirred  by  mag- 
nificent scenery.  If  the  whole  of  life  is  sac- 
ramental, as  we  assert,  then  God's  grace 
can  be  mediated  to  us  through  these  things, 
and  we  can  be  brought  to  the  point  where 
prayer  begins.  But  none  of  this  strictly  re- 
quires God  as  the  creator  of  the  natural 
world,  I believe. 

Parallels  between  scientific 
research  and  the  Quakerly  search 

For  any  faith,  denomination  or  relig- 
ious group  there  are  three  possible  sources 
of  authority:  their  Holy  Writings;  their  his- 
tory and  traditions;  and  continuing  revela- 
tion— God  speaking  to  his/her  people  to- 
day. Different  religious  bodies  place  the 
emphases  differently  amongst  these  three. 
Quakers  in  Britain  are  unusual  amongst 
the  religious  bodies  there  in  that  we  place 
considerable  emphasis  on  the  third 
(continuing  revelation)  and  sit  rather  more 
lightly  than  many  churches  to  the  first  two. 
We  are  also  unusual  in  the  degree  to  which 
we  encourage  (require)  individual  mem- 
bers to  be  responsible  for  their  continuing 
revelation.  Hence  the  emphasis  on  ‘What 
canst  thou  say?’  that  is  common  in  Quak- 
ersim. 

A body  that  depended  only  on  con- 
tinuing revelation  could  easily  be  led 
astray  by  articulate  but  deranged  people, 
and  so  we  have  developed  checks  on  that 
process.  We  have  Clearness  Committees, 
and  Monthly  Meetings  (and  maybe  even 


Yearly  Meetings)  to  test  the  leadings  of 
individual  Friends.  These  are  examples  of 
the  community  moderating  and,  if  appro- 
priate, endorsing  the  leading  and  action 
arising  from  it. 

The  scientific  community  plays  a 
similar  role  in  research.  Scientific  proof  is 
more  difficult  than  many  imagine;  one’s 
peer  community  makes  judgments  about 
the  value  of  one’s  work,  and  perceptions 
formed  by  such  colleagues  are  very  im- 
portant in  determining  reputation,  fund- 
ing, access  to  key  equipment,  etc. 

Of  course,  when  any  human  group  is 
involved,  and  especially  when  it  is  in- 
volved in  making  judgments,  then  fashion 
and  bandwagon  effects  sway  decisions, 
and  so  can  discrimination;  it  can  be  very 
hard  to  listen  openly. 

Another  parallel  between  Quakerism 
and  scientific  research  is  the  searching, 
exploring  that  takes  place,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  understanding  that  goes  with  it. 
Sometimes  religion  is  presented  as  a sta- 
ble, comfort  zone,  unchanging,  predict- 
able, sure.  But  in  Quakerism  we  are  en- 
couraged to  look  for  new  light,  and  to 
keep  checking  that  what  we  profess  is 
based  on  live  experience.  Similarly  the 
research  scientist  checks,  tests,  revises, 
tests  again,  devises  new  experiments  and 
slowly  pushes  the  boundary  of  the  known 
out  into  the  unknown.  It  is  this  openness 
that  makes  Quakerism  attractive  to  scien- 
tists. 

Both  activities  require  us  to  live  with 
provisional  pictures  that  are  likely  to  be 
modified  as  we  gain  understanding.  Both 
activities  leave  a trail  of  loose  ends.  Nei- 
ther is  for  the  tidy-minded  or  those  who 
see  things  in  black  and  white! 

The  future  of  the  universe 
and  the  nature  of  hope 

We  live  in  a universe  that  is  largely 
inhospitable,  indeed  hostile  to  life.  Fur- 
thermore it  appears  that  it  will  not  always 
support  life.  In  the  distant  future  changes 
in  the  universe  mean  that  life  will  be 
forced  out  of  existence,  throughout  the 
universe.  What  then  is  the  nature  of  hope? 
How  can  we  hope  if  we  know  that  life  is 
ultimately  going  to  be  killed  off?  What  is 
God  playing  at? 

A quotation  from  the  Czech  Presi- 
dent, Vaclav  Havel,  is  helpful: 

Hope  is  not  a prognostication.  It 

is  an  orientation  of  the  spirit,  an  ori- 
entation of  the  heart;  it  transcends  the 
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world  that  is  immediately  experi- 
enced, and  is  anchored  somewhere 
beyond  its  horizons. ..[It  is]  an  ability 
to  work  for  something  because  it  is 
good,  not  just  because  it  stands  a 
chance  to  succeed.  [Disturbing  the 
Peace-,  translator  unknown.] 

We  have  to  accept  that  nothing  lasts, 
and  learn  to  love  anyway. 

My  image  of  God 

I find  God  in  Meeting  for  Worship 
and  in  quiet  times.  Sometimes  I find  God 
in  the  day-to-day,  in  moments  of  grace. 
The  God  I find  is  a caring,  loving,  suppor- 
tive, empowering  God,  but  one  who  will 
only  work  through  people.  ‘He  has  no 
hands  but  ours,’  said  St.  Theresa. 

I have  had  the  experience  of  working 
hard  at  some  of  the  intellectual  questions 
about  science  and  religion,  and  then  go- 
ing, with  the  questions  unresolved,  into  a 
good  Meeting  for  Worship.  The  questions 


floated  away.  In  that  covered  meeting  they 
were  found  to  be  unimportant,  irrelevant. 
What  mattered  was  being  present,  letting 
go,  letting  drop  all  things  that  interfered 
with  that  communion. ...Just  being  there, 
totally  attentive. ..moving  beyond  words, 
praying  without  words,  breathing  becom- 
ing prayer. 

This  seems  more  important  to  me 
than  the  intellectual  resolution  of  ques- 
tions about  science  and  religion.  And  so  I 
tend  to  be  a bit  cavalier  about  those  is- 
sues, judging  that  that  is  not  where  I’m 
meant  to  be. 

One  final  academic  comment  before 
leaving  the  subject.  From  the  feminist 
movement  I learnt  to  ask,  ‘What’s  going 
on  here?’ — to  observe  the  processes  as 
well  as  the  content.  If  I apply  this  to  my 
own  thinking  it  becomes  clear  that  my 
theology  has  been  accommodated  to  my 
science.  Why?  Is  it  because  I am  weak  on 
Quaker  theology  in  this  area?  Or  is  it  that 
Quaker  theology  itself  is  weak  in  this 


area?  Whilst  I have  had  discussions  with 
scientists  about  the  scientific  method,  I 
have  never  engaged  with  Quaker  theologi- 
ans on  these  issues. 

Conclusion 

The  universe  that  today’s  astrono- 
mers describe  is  infinite,  cold,  almost 
empty,  with  no  center,  no  purpose  and 
uncertain  future.  There  is  no  need  for 
God,  no  special  role  for  human  beings  and 
no  obvious  implications  for  human  behav- 
ior. And  yet  we  know  that  there  is  more  to 
life  than  physical  existence. 

We  cultivate  that  ‘other’  in  our 
Quaker  communities — thinking  together, 
struggling  with  the  hard  issues  together, 
learning  together,  washing  dishes  to- 
gether. The  anchor  for  me  is  in  the  Meet- 
ing for  Worship,  and  the  community  of 
Friends  past  and  present.  I hope  we  will 
go  on  together,  thinking  hard,  sitting  qui- 
etly, being  patient  and  persisting  faith- 
fully. □ 


Walking  the  Ways  of  Peace 


As  Donna  McCabe  and  Peg  Morton  demonstrate, 
“Peace  Walks*'  Can  Be  A Life-Transforming 
Spiritual  Practice, ... 


Nevada  Test  Site 
Peace  Walk,  April  2000 

by  Donna  McCabe 

Berkeley  Meeting 

Some  people  go  into  the  desert  and 
find  themselves  in  perfect  harmony 
with  their  surroundings.  This  had  never 
been  my  experience.  For  the  third  year  in 
a row  I have  spent  the  week  before  Easter 
walking  in  the  desert  from  Las  Vegas  to 
the  Nevada  Test  Site.  My  experience  of 
the  desert  has  been  tainted  with  Apache 
helicopters  flying  overhead,  discarded 
beer  cans  along  the  side  of  the  road,  sub- 
critical  nuclear  weapons  tests,  and  the 
threat  of  a nuclear  waste  dump  for  the 
world. 

For  the  past  six  years  the  Nevada  De- 
sert Experience  has  organized  a 65-mile 
walk  from  Las  Vegas  northwest  on  High- 
way 95  to  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  Each  of 
the  three  years  I have  walked  has  seen  an 
enormous  suburban  sprawl  of  unsustain- 
able desert  luxury  living  accommodations. 
It  used  to  take  us  one  day  of  walking  to 
arrive  at  the  outskirts  of  Las  Vegas,  where 


we  humbly  made  our  first  night’s  camp  at 
the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  parking/ 
carpool  lot.  This  year  there  was  housing 
construction  for  a solid  two  days  of  walk- 
ing. Santa  Barbara  Eriend  Nancy  Lynch 
laughingly  suggested  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  sprawl  that  would  ultimately  shut  down 
the  Test  Site.  As  super-high  cost,  luxury 
eight-bedroom  houses  are  built,  with  fully 
manicured  lawns  sustained  by  their  own 
nightly  watering  regimen,  I recognize  a 
desert  that  isn’t  filled  with  images  of  soli- 
tude and  quiet. 


Walking  puts  a lot  of  things  in  per- 
spective. As  cars  zoom  past  at  75  miles  an 
hour,  the  open  desert  begins  to  feel  any- 
thing but  slow.  People  are  busy  getting 
from  one  commercial  spot  to  another;  the 
desert  is  just  some  place  to  get  through. 
Even  after  the  two  previous  years  doing 
this  very  same  walk,  I too  had  the  same 
opinion:  get  from  Las  Vegas  to  the  Test 
Site  on  foot.  Endure  whatever  physical 
hardship  came  about  in  order  to  experi- 
ence a simplicity  that  comes  with  walking. 
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Until  this  year. 

Something  happened  this  year  that 
showed  me  that  even  walking  was  too  fast 
to  notice  the  things  around  us.  The  green 
of  the  shrubs  around  us  was  all  just  green 
amid  a dead  environment,  one  so  harsh 
that  I believed  only  Joshua  trees  and  creo- 
sote bushes  could  survive  in  it.  And  when 
you  leave  the  Bay  Area  in  the  blooming 
frenzy  of  April,  the  desert  looks  dead. 

This  year  Nancy  Lynch  (who  has  par- 
ticipated for  the  past  four  years)  seemed 
able  to  rattle  off  the  names  of  plant  after 
plant.  All  were  there  in  past  years,  but  I 
simply  looked  past  them  and  saw  only 
creosote  bush.  Nancy  would  point  out 
how  beautifully  the  creosote  moved  in  the 
strong  winds. 

The  different  cactus  plants,  with  dif- 
ferent flowers,  the  special  way  the  leaves 
split. ..it  was  as  if  my  eyes  were  newly 
able  to  see  things,  things  so  delicate  that 
even  walking  was  too  fast.  Hers  were  eyes 
of  a landscape  painter,  and  I was  privi- 
leged to  learn  to  see  like  this. 

Nancy  and  I took  our  time  walking, 
often  falling  behind  the  others.  We  were 
busy  drumming  and  chanting  the  Japanese 
Buddhist  Nipponzan  Myohoji  chant  Na 
Mu  Myo  Ho  Ren  Ge  Kyo.  At  the  moment 
I imagined  we  were  the  loudest  Quakers 
on  the  planet.  We  would  rarely  stop  to  say 
a word  to  each  other,  but  our  connection 
to  each  other,  and  to  those  plants,  intensi- 
fied over  each  mile.  For  me,  the  slower 
we  would  walk,  the  longer  we  could  chant 
with  each  other,  the  more  each  plant 
would  hear  the  healing,  prayerful  sound 
waves  of  our  voices.  For  Nancy,  the  chant 
felt  like  a singing  apology  for  all  the 
harms  that  we  have  imposed  upon  those 
seemingly  dainty  plants  that  were  none- 
theless able  to  tolerate  the  unforgiving 
weather  of  the  desert.  The  walking  made 
visible  the  connections  between  myself 
and  Nancy,  between  us  and  the  land.  It 
made  the  enormity  of  the  Test  Site  a real- 
ity for  me. 

I’ve  done  a lot  a peace  walks  in  my 
life;  I’ve  walked  for  a variety  of  reasons. 
Walking  to  the  Test  Site  during  Holy 
Week  has  always  been  a wonderful  inte- 
gration of  walking  as  protest,  as  perform- 
ance art,  and  as  prayer.  I’ve  never  felt  as 
if  I was  any  good  at  prayer.  I often  feel 
my  life  ambitions  get  in  the  way  of  truly 
centering  at  Meeting  for  Worship.  But  for 
me,  the  walking  and  drumming  and  chant- 
ing create  a space  where  I become  empty. 
Peace  Pilgrim  used  to  say  that  her  walk- 


ing was  a “prayer  without  ceasing.”  It  is  for 
me  a way  to  silence  my  thoughts,  to  live 
simply,  and  see  that  of  God  in  every  being. 

Things  can  be  on  a more  human  scale 
when  you  travel  on  foot.  Those  green  high- 
way signs  that  interrupt  the  horizon  could 
be  a tenth  the  size  when  read  at  a more  hu- 
mane pace.  Our  constant  need  for  efficient 
vehicles  doesn’t  lend  itself  to  creativity  or 
originality.  73-year-old  Allan  Sawyer,  a 4- 
year  veteran  of  this  walk,  gracefully  carried 
a large  flag  of  the  planet  earth  the  entire 
route.  We  become  motivated  by  each  other 
by  our  daily  acts  of  grace. 

We  walk  as  a prayer,  as  an  active  prac- 
tice of  nonviolence  to  say  no  to  the  multi- 
million dollar  subcritical  nuclear  weapons 
tests  that  still  take  place  at  the  Test  Site. 
Each  walker  with  a different  story,  but  each 
with  a passionate  belief  that  killing  is 
wrong.  I arrive  at  the  Test  Site  after  65 
miles  on  foot  having  made  some  peace 
with  my  self,  with  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, and  the  workers  who  make  these 
weapons.  I arrive  with  some  salvation,  but 


PRAYER  WALK 
TO  BIG  MOUNTAIN 

January  27-February  2,  2000 

by  Peg  Morton 
Eugene  Meeting 

Big  Mountain  is  a plateau  on  the  Black 
Mesa  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Arizona,  shared  for  centuries  by  the  Dineh 
(Navajo)  and  Hopi  people,  who  carried  on 
trade  and  intermarried.  The  area  covers 
rich  mineral  resources,  especially  coal  and 
uranium.  Peabody  Coal  has  a huge  strip 
mine  in  the  area.  Many  factors  have  come 
together  to  create  increasing  conflict  be- 
tween the  Dineh  and  Hopi  people.  It  was 
partitioned  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
separating  the  two  groups.  Many  Dineh 
people  were  evacuated  from  their  ancestral 
lands,  provided  housing  on  the  “New 
Lands,”  down  river  from  the  largest  nuclear 
accident  in  US  history.  People  who  live 
there  suffer  from  serious  health  problems. 
Others  signed  a lease  agreement  giving 
them  the  right  to  stay  on  the  land  for  75 
years.  Some  were  unwilling  to  accept  these 
options.  They  will  not  give  up  their  sover- 
eignty, believing  that  it  is  their  sacred  duty 
to  stay  on  the  land  of  their  ancestors  and  to 
protect  it  from  destruction  from  mining. 
Now  after  34  years,  there  are  about  a dozen 


what  continues  to  inspire  me  are  all  the 
people  who  organize  and  support  this 
walk,  who  help  us  on  our  own  journeys. 

This  year  we  arrived  at  the  Test  Site 
to  be  greeted  cordially  by  a contingent  of 
activists  and  labor  organizers  from  Japan. 
One  man  who  spoke  with  us  was  a Hiba- 
kusha,  a survivor  of  the  atomic  bomb.  He 
spoke  with  grace  and  a great  vigor  about 
nuclear  disarmament.  Eor  me,  they  were  a 
changing  point;  it  makes  real  for  me  not 
only  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons,  but 
also  the  reality.  Their  arrival  at  the  Test 
Site  this  year  was  an  amazing  privilege  for 
us,  a wonderful  show  of  strength,  compas- 
sion, and  forgiveness. 

After  our  ceremonial  greetings  and  the 
Nuclear  Stations  of  the  Cross,  walkers  who 
were  so  moved  crossed  the  line  at  the  security 
gate  and  were  held  and  released  without  inci- 
dent. The  ritualized  arrest  was  a fitting  end  to  a 
week  of  prayers,  community,  and  learning  to 
live  simply  and  peacefully  walking.  □ 
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of  these  households.  Mostly  they  are  eld- 
ers in  their  80s.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
make  renovations  on  their  properties;  they 
have  no  electricity,  no  water.  Sheepherd- 
ers,  they  are  limited  in  the  number  of 
sheep  they  can  own.  They  are  aided  by 
volunteers  who  come  to  help  with  sheep- 
herding  and  are  a public  presence  there. 

I have  often  yearned  to  go  to  Big 
Mountain,  to  express  my  solidarity  with 
these  courageous  elders  and  to  learn  first 
hand  about  their  situation.  And  I want  to 
experience  actions  that  come  from  a spiri- 
tual place.  Carrying  a letter  of  support 
from  Eugene  Friends  Meeting,  1 joined  a 
Prayer  Walk  to  Save  Big  Mountain  initi- 
ated by  a group  of  Japanese  people  who 
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had  begun  their  walk  on  New  Year’s  Day 
on  a sacred  mountain  in  Japan.  Carrying 
peace  pipes,  they  walked  for  300  miles, 
gathering  thousands  of  signatures,  and 
then  flew  to  Flagstaff  where  I and  others 
joined  them. 

Dawn  of  January  27  found  me  driving 
with  about  24  Japanese  people  to  a slope 
of  the  San  Francisco  peaks  where  we  were 
to  begin  the  Walk.  Standing  in  a ceremo- 
nial circle,  about  forty  of  us  prepared  to 
begin  the  130-mile  walk.  We  were  Dineh, 
Japanese,  Germans,  English,  Irish  and 
from  many  US  states.  A Swedish  group 
was  already  on  Big  Mountain  presenting 
petitions.  I was  struck  by  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple from  other  countries  are  coming  to  the 
US  to  stand  in  solidarity  with  oppressed 
peoples  here,  and  to  carry  their  experience 
home,  just  as  so  many  of  us  have  done  in 
Central  America  and  other  countries.  Feb- 
ruary 2 was  the  date  on  which  the  Hopi 
Tribal  Council  was  to  be  officially 
granted  land  title,  another  step  towards 
the  forced  eviction  of  these  traditional 
Dineh  elders  and  the  destruction  of  this 
land.  However,  we  knew  that  court 
cases  would  delay  the  evacuation. 

We  began  the  walk,  peace  pipes 
carried  in  front.  Support  vehicles, 
which  I used  a lot,  followed.  The  pace 
was  rapid,  yet  there  was  a sense  of  rev- 
erence among  us.  Two  Buddhist  nuns, 
Jun  Yasuda  and  Ichikawa,  were  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Walk.  They  devote 
their  lives  to  Prayer  Walks  for  peace 
and  justice.  They  and  others  carried 
light-weight  drums  which  they  beat  to  a 
steady  rhythm,  chanting,  throughout 
each  day.  The  Buddhist  group  opened 
each  day  at  dawn  with  drumming  and 
chanting.  We  were  smudged  in  a sacred 
circle  to  begin  each  day,  and  we  stopped 
at  places  sacred  to  the  Dineh  people.  We 
were  frequently  reminded  that  “this  walk 
is  a Prayer  Walk.  Every  step  is  a prayer. 
We  walk  in  beauty.” 

We  began  next  to  the  site  of  a pum- 
ice mine  which  completely  strips  the 
area  worked.  Pumice  is  used  to  fade 
blue  jeans.  We  then  passed  through  an 
area  dotted  with  old  uranium  mines. 
Closed  years  ago,  they  have  never  been 
covered.  We  passed  an  expanse  of  ura- 
nium tailings,  dumped  and  left  uncov- 
ered for  many  years  near  what  is  now 
the  remains  of  a small  Dineh  commu- 
nity. The  People  had  been  forced  to 
leave  due  to  illness.  Now  these  tailings 
are  covered  with  dirt. 


We  stayed  the  first  four  nights,  sleep- 
ing on  mats  in  Navajo  Chapter  houses, 
where  we  were  welcomed  in  ceremonies 
by  Dineh  people  who  provided  us  with 
traditional  Dineh  food,  mutton  stew  and 
fried  bread.  The  elders  had  tears  in  their 
eyes,  knowing  that  we  had  come  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  to  support  them. 
One  night,  the  ceremonial  speeches  turned 
into  a party,  with  Japanese,  North  Ameri- 
can and  Dineh  people  taking  turns  singing 
and  dancing.  The  high  point  was  when  a 
Dineh  elder  woman  danced  a traditional 
dance  around  the  room  with  a young  Japa- 
nese man. 

Many  people,  Dineh  and  others, 
joined  the  Walk  as  we  approached  Big 
Mountain.  During  the  final  three  days,  to 
avoid  confrontation  with  the  Hopi  Tribal 
Council,  we  walked  over  soft  dirt  roads  in 
the  back  country.  On  Big  Mountain,  we 
camped  out  on  the  properties  of  two 
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Dineh  elders,  meeting  these  strong,  stolid 
women  and  their  families,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  volunteers  who  live  and  work  with 
them.  We  watched  a herd  of  sheep,  saw  a 
beautiful  traditional  weaving  in  process, 
ate  newly  slaughtered  lamb.  We  gazed  at 
sunrises  and  the  stars,  and  froze  with  the 
cold  at  night.  I may  never  have  felt  so 
spiritually  connected  with  the  earth  as 
during  those  seven  days  almost  entirely 
outside  in  the  desert,  often  in  silence.  On 
the  final  day,  almost  100  of  us  joined  in  a 
final  ceremony,  each  puffing  on  the  peace 
pipes  that  had  come  so  far,  some  Japanese 
joining  the  Dineh  in  the  entry  procession. 

And  then  it  was  over.  Back  in 
Flagstaff,  Jun  and  Ichikawa  did  a two-day 
dry  fast.  I and  others  joined  them  to  chant 
in  front  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  Relocation 
Office. 


Reflections 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Walk,  Bahe, 
a Dineh  leader,  asked  why  we  each  were 
going  on  this  Walk.  His  own  reasons 
touched  me  in  a deep  place.  He  said,  “I 
am  going  because  I want  to  recover  my 
humanness.  That  can  only  happen  when 
we  Dineh  people  are  able  to  recover  our 
culture,  in  the  context  of  the  ancient  lands 
on  which  our  culture  is  based.”  Somehow 
I was  stunned  into  a recognition  of  my 
own  life  journey,  and  became  able  to  re- 
late my  own  individual  needs  to  the  needs 
of  my  European-American,  Puritan  cul- 
ture. I was  at  the  Walk  not  only  to  walk  in 
solidarity  with  the  Dineh  people  in  their 
struggle  to  maintain  their  own  culture  and 
to  save  Big  Mountain,  but  also  to  recover 
my  own  humanness. 

Throughout  my  adult  life,  I have  felt 
compelled  to  stand  with  those  who  are 
oppressed  and  to  learn  from  them.  I have 
felt  spiritually  united  with  them.  I picture, 
and  often  feel,  an  invisible  shell  around 
me,  locking  me  away  from  my  full  poten- 
tial for  warmth,  love  and  spiritual  vitality, 
and  have  recognized  that  my  upbringing 
emphasized  my  intellectual  development 
perhaps  at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of 
my  humanness.  I wonder  if  this  may  be  a 
trait,  to  one  degree  or  another,  among 
people  of  European-American  back- 
ground. As  we  have  concentrated  on  the 
development  of  our  intellects,  of  technol- 
ogy, have  our  hearts  been  blocked  from 
loving  fully?  Has  our  awareness  been 
closed  to  some  degree  to  the  sufferings  of 
those  around  us,  to  the  courage  and  stead- 
fastness of  all  the  diverse  struggles  of  op- 
pressed peoples  the  world  over,  to  the 
depth,  richness  and  wisdom  that  can  be 
found  in  their  cultures?  And  are  our 
hearts  to  some  degree  closed  to  the  op- 
pression that  our  culture  inflicts  on  theirs? 

But  perhaps  we  can  look  back  on  our 
cultural  heritage  before  this  era,  in  earlier 
times.  There  were  pagan  cultures  of  the 
Stonehenge,  and  of  women  spiritual  lead- 
ers, witches,  women  of  wisdom  who  were 
massacred,  millions  annihilated.  These 
were  cultures  that  honored  and  under- 
stood the  earth,  as  traditional  indigenous 
people  still  do.  This  is  our  cultural  heri- 
tage, and  we  can  reclaim  it,  as  many 
Friends  and  others  are  trying  to  do.  We 
can  look  back  to  Jesus,  who  lived  mainly 
outdoors,  a man  of  love,  of  an  open  spirit, 
an  open  heart,  of  wisdom,  who  honored 

("Prayer  Walk  to  Big  Mountain, " cont.  on  p.  16) 
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North  Pocifio  Yeorly  Meeting 
E |o i stl es  eir^cJ  IVI i ti6 s 


The  complete  minutes  of  NPYM’s 
2000  session  can  be  found  at  http;// 
mem  bers.aol.com/WestFriends/ 
NPYM2000minutes.html. 

Greetings  to  Friends  Everywhere, 

We  send  warm  greetings  from  sum- 
mer in  the  North  Pacific  where 
some  400  of  us  were  asked,  in  the  words 
of  George  Fox,  to  “leap  for  joy”  as  we  ex- 
plored our  theme  of  “Knowing  Experi- 
mentally: Quakerism  in  a Scientific  Age.” 
After  singing  and  introductions,  our  clerk 
began  our  28th  annual  session  with  a read- 
ing of  a letter  of  thanks  from  Central  and 
Southern  Africa  Yearly  Meeting  for  the 
peace  quilt  we  sent  them  and  the  exchange 
of  visitors  between  our  Yearly  Meetings. 
They  sent  us  their  traditional  greeting  of 
“peace,  rain  and  prosperity.”  We  felt 
heartened  to  hear  of  the  significant  impact 
this  simple  project  had. 

In  the  rich  silence.  Friends  spoke 
their  hearts  about  concerns  which  we  share 
with  the  larger  world,  whether  for  the  loss 
of  democracy,  the  ineffectiveness  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  opposition  to  the  death 
penalty  or  the  dilemma  of  those  without 
homes.  Our  ties  were  further  strengthened 
as  we  read  epistles  from  all  corners  of  the 
world  and  found  similar  issues  of  concern. 
Reminded  that  we  are  united  but  not  uni- 
form, we  ask  ourselves  what  work  are 
Quakers,  collectively  or  individually,  led 
to  do?  Are  we  truly  ready,  as  we  sang  in 
the  old  hymn,  to  have  the  Divine  Spirit 
“illumine”  us? 

Our  Friend  in  Residence,  astro- 
physicist Jocelyn  Bell  Burnell,  came  to  us 
from  Britain  Yearly  Meeting.  She  spoke 
with  us  about  her  personal  journey,  having 
felt  a commitment  at  an  early  age  to  both 
Quakerism  and  science.  The  interplay  of 
these  identities  has  deeply  affeeted  her 
life.  Seience  has  empowered  her  to  ques- 
tion basic  assumptions  of  the  Christian 
faith,  such  as  the  Creation  of  the  Universe 
and  the  Problem  of  Suffering,  while  the 
welcome  silence  of  Meeting  for  Worship 
offers  her  a plaee  of  respite  from  the  co- 
nundrums of  the  rational  scientific  mind. 

Jocelyn  asked  us  to  be  mindful  of  the 
many,  sometimes  contradictory  roles  we 
play  in  life,  with  a speeial  nod  to  the  extra 


burdens  that  often  fall  to  women.  She  of- 
fered us  the  symbol  of  quilting,  and  sug- 
gested that  our  life’s  work  is  to  stitch  to- 
gether these  many  parts  of  our  identities 
into  a unique  pattern.  She  challenged  us  to 
be  ready  to  show  forth  our  personal  quilt 
pieces,  even  if  we  feel  they  are  unfinished 
or  the  colors  clash  with  those  of  our 
neighbors,  for  all  are  necessary. 

In  a worshipful  session,  we  grappled 
with  the  language  to  express  our  corporate 
leading  that  we  must  work  to  end  the 
sanctions  of  mass  destruction  which  are 
devastating  the  Iraqi  people.  We  approved 
two  minutes  calling  for  the  lifting  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  Iraq,  one  to  our  public 
officials  and  the  other  to  F/friends,  urging 
specific  steps  through  which  informed 
leadings  can  be  turned  into  action. 

Arising  from  our  ongoing  concern 
to  be  a community  inclusive  of  people 
regardless  of  their  sexual  orientation, 
we  approved  a minute  opposing  a pro- 
posed Oregon  ballot  measure.  This 
measure  would  eliminate  open  discus- 
sion of  sexual  orientation,  prohibiting 
publie  schools  from  supporting  and  af- 
firming children  and  their  families  if 
their  sexual  orientation  is  not  hetero- 
sexual. 

Staff  from  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  reported  about  various 
projects  in  the  Northwest.  Compassion- 
ate Listening  is  being  used  to  help  alle- 
viate racism  and  anti-Indian  sentiment 
which  has  risen  in  conjunction  with  the 
genuine  concern  for  whales  being 
hunted  by  the  Makah  Tribe. 

Annual  session  was  filled  with 
song  and  worship.  We  forgot  to  bring 
hymnals  but  were  able  to  borrow  Men- 
nonite  hymnals  which  provided  a new 
opportunity  to  gather  for  worship 
through  song,  Mennonites  and  Quakers 
together.  Our  singing  throughout  the 
session  of  Friend  Gery  Hubbe’s  spirit- 
filled  musical  compositions  have  minis- 
tered to  children  and  adults  alike. 

Dear  Friends  in  Meetings  and 
Churches  around  the  world,  we  want 
you  to  know  that  we  treasure  your  epis- 
tles which  illumine  for  us  the  Divine 
connection  which  links  us  all.  We  send 
you  ours  with  Love  and  Peace. 

— Jay  Thatcher,  Presiding  Clerk 


Junior  Friends  Epistle 

The  NPYM  Junior  Friends  gathered  on 
July  1 6th  at  Honeyman  State  Park, 
south  of  Florence,  Oregon.  With  our  theme 
of  “Community  Unity”  we  attempted  to 
move  on  from  tensions  that  had  divided 
our  group.  Having  only  58  people  includ- 
ing all  Junior  Friends,  adults,  and  our 
Friend  in  Residence  seemed  to  be  a great 
asset  in  that  healing  process,  as  it  allowed 
us  greater  foeus. 

We  supported  and  encouraged  that 
theme  with  the  physieal  setup  of  our  camp- 
sites, locating  all  of  our  tents  in  a circle 
facing  inward,  and  having  a separate  area 
for  our  meetings  for  worship  and  the  ever- 
emotional  closing  campfire.  We  also  sup- 
ported this  theme  through  worship  sharing, 
business  meetings  and  lots  of  fun. 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  try  and  write 
down  everything  that  occurred  at  this  (like 
every)  event,  we  feel  that  the  following 
were  some  of  our  stronger  and  more  uni- 
fied gatherings.  Throughout  the  week  we 
went  on  several  spontaneous  trips  to  the 
sand  dunes  and  a lake.  On  Tuesday  we 
took  a day-long  trip  down  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  beach  and  had  our  work  party  of 
cleaning  up  the  beach.  Our  efforts  at  serv- 
ice, however,  were  stymied  by  an  ob- 
scenely clean  beach,  which  none  could 
have  foreseen.  We  all  had  a lot  of  fun, 
which  resulted  in  the  majority  of  us  getting 
very  sandy.  Between  our  late  night  trips  to 
the  lake  and  our  extensive  clothes  trading 
we  created  a very  large  lost  and  found. 

Thursday  morning  we  packed  up  camp, 
got  back  on  our  horses,  and  hit  the  trail. 
We  departed  camp  with  a tear  in  our  eye 
and  a hope  in  our  heart  that  the  transition 
to  yearly  [meeting]  would  be  smooth  one, 
continuing  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
community  and  unity  we  had  forged  over 
our  week  together. 

During  the  course  of  one  of  our  busi- 
ness meetings,  the  decision  was  made  to 
form  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  help  re- 
evaluate the  internal  structure  of  Junior 
Friends.  This  decision  was  made  in  an  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  the  support  network  for 
Friends  who  may  at  times  feel  somewhat 
alienated  from  the  group.  The  committee 
has  not  yet  reached  its  completion,  and 
will  continue  its  work  towards  a system 
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that  will  attempt  to  stop  problems  before 
they  start  at  our  half-yearly  session. 

Challenges  to  our  internal  process 
were  raised  by  encounters  with  college 
policy  and  became  the  subject  of  strong 
emotions  and  much  debate.  In  the  end, 
however,  an  understanding  of  the  extent 
to  which  actions  can  reflect  on  others 
and  the  difficulty  that  our  advisors  may 
be  faced  with  in  dealing  with  our  deci- 
sions was  refined.  These  events  also 
served  to  strengthen  our  sense  of  com- 
munity, and  our  belief  in  the  value  of  all 
members  to  that  community. 

Annual  session  proved  to  be  a chal- 
lenge on  many  levels.  From  organizing 
community  night,  to  reflecting  on  the 
change  in  responsibilities  that  our  transi- 
tion into  adulthood  brings,  we  found  op- 
portunity for  growth  on  both  per- 
sonal and  spiritual  levels. 

Kindergarten  through 
2nd  grade  Epistle 

Dear  Friends  Everywhere  in  the 
World, 

When  our  group  met  we  had 
quiet  time  and  worship  sharing.  We 
also  had  fun  playing  games,  dressing 
up,  doing  art,  hearing  stories,  and 
playing  with  puppets. 

It  was  fun  playing  outside.  We 
ran  races,  rolled  in  a cloth  tunnel, 
blew  bubbles,  played  games.  It  was 
such  nice  weather  we  sang  songs 
and  played  musical  instruments  and 
did  balancing  with  older  Friends. 

We  saw  4 trains  go  by  and 
counted  the  cars.  We  had  a great 
time  at  family  night. 

We  hope  you  are  doing  well 
wherever  you  are. — Malia  Prescott, 
Michael  Dooley,  Liam  Harry 

3rd  through  5th  grade 
Epistle 

In  the  3-5  group  we  learned  lots  of 
new  things  like  milk  forms  a skin  if 
it  gets  too  hot,  that  bird  poop  tears 
make  a statue  seem  scary,  and  how 
to  make  paper  boats  to  sail  our 
wishes  on.  We  also  learned  not  to  be 
disrespectful  to  our  elders,  youngers, 
and  ourselves. 

We  made  ice  cream,  played 
capture  the  flag,  went  swimming, 
and  painted  with  pudding  and  paint. 

Thank  you  for  being  here  and 
for  supporting  us. 


NPYM  Transitory  Friends  Epistle 

Despite  the  pathetic  stir-fry  which 
greeted  us  upon  arrival,  our  annual 
session  was  a success.  Many  of  us  found 
Jocelyn  Burnell’s  presentation  on  Quak- 
erism, science,  and  the  impermanence  of 
life  thought-provoking.  Our  discussion 
with  her  proved  far-ranging.  Her 
thoughts  on  young  Friends  in  Britain 
helped  give  us  perspective  on  our  own 
group  and  experiences.  We  also  met  with 
Kathryn  Willard  and  talked  about  her 
personal  transition  from  being  a Junior 
Friend  to  an  active  adult  Quaker.  Later, 
in  worship  sharing,  we  reflected  on  the 
multitude  of  ways  that  we  define  and  ex- 
perience simplicity.  We  found  volunteer 


assignments  an  important  opportunity  to 
connect  with  Quakers  of  all  ages.  Amy’s 
sprained  ankle  limited  the  scope  of  our 
excursions,  but  an  expedition  to  an  Indian 
restaurant  provided  a gastronomical  ad- 
venture. This  annual  session  we  drafted  a 
Minute  of  Purpose  to  help  explain  our 
group  to  other  members  of  the  yearly 
meeting.  Throughout  our  gathering  we 
valued  our  time  together  in  the  face  of  the 
unknown  future  of  our  group  and  its  fun- 
damentally temporary  nature. 

NPYM  Transitory  Friends 
Minute  of  Purpose 

We  are  Friends  transitioning  from 
high  school  to  the  independence 
of  adulthood.  In  naming  our- 
selves the  Transitory  Friends, 
we  recognize  and  embrace  the 
reality  that  our  lives  are  un- 
certain and  that  our  addresses 
change  frequently.  Because 
our  lives  are  in  flux,  we  feel  a 
need  for  a strong  community 
within  the  yearly  meeting.  We 
often  focus  on  different  issues 
than  the  Junior  Friends  and 
those  Friends  with  stable  jobs 
and  emergent  families.  When 
the  Transitory  Friends  formed 
one  and  a half  years  ago,  the 
Young  Adult  Friends  were  an 
active  group  at  the  yearly 
meeting  level  of  what  seemed 
to  us  rather  settled  adults.  In 
the  year  since  then,  the  Young 
Adult  Friends  have  not  gath- 
ered at  Annual  Session,  but 
we  have  still  created  our  own 
separate  identity.  We  want  to 
make  a safe,  comfortable 
space  for  Junior  Friends  to 
move  into  if  they  desire  a 
community  of  peers  in  transi- 
tion. We  welcome  Junior 
Friends  to  participate  in  our 
activities.  We  have  noticed 
that  most  Friends  leaving  Jun- 
ior Friends  have  also  left  the 
yearly  meeting,  at  least  for  a 
time.  We  don’t  want  to  disap- 
pear. In  this  vein,  we  are  also 
trying  to  find  our  individual 
places  in  NPYM.  Some  of  us 
thus  choose  to  attend  general 
worship  sharing,  plenaries, 
and  interest  groups.  □ 


NPMY  Minute  on  Iraq  Sanctions 


7^,  the  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Relig- 
V V wious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers),  are  united  m 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  justice.  Our  Quaker  Testimony  of  over 
350  years  stands:  there  is  that  of  God  in  every  person.  We  are 
therefore  led  to  oppose  the  devastating  economic  and  military 
sanctions  against  Iraq  and  the  unrelenting  bombing  of  that  na- 
tion, which  have  been  led  by  the  government  of  the  USA. 

The  sanctions  have  already  caused  the  deaths  of  up  to  a 
million  Iraqis,  many  of  them  children,  and  continue  to  cause 
extreme  hardship.  The  two  most  recent  UN  Coordinators  of 
Humanitarian  Relief  Operations  in  Iraq,  Denis  Halliday  and 
Hans  von  Sponeck — those  most  knowledgeable  about  the 
humanitarian  crisis — resigned  to  protest  the  inadequacy  of 
the  relief  effort  and  to  call  for  the  lifting  of  economic  sanc- 
tions. The  words  of  Mairead  Corrigan  Maguire,  Nobel  Peace 
Laureate,  challenge  us:  “The  next  generation  will  ask  us, 
‘What  were  you  doing  when  the  children  of  Iraq  were  dy- 
ing?”’ 

We  urge  our  government  and  the  United  Nations  to  end 
bombing  and  economic  sanctions  and  to  take  alternative 
courses  of  action.  These  could  include  reopening  a US  dia- 
logue with  the  Iraqi  government,  encouraging  citizen  diplo- 
macy, and  helping  rebuild  the  civilian  infrastructure. 

We  are  convinced  this  situation  merits  civil  disobedi- 
ence. We  endorse  the  Campaign  of  Conscience  for  the  Iraqi 
People  led  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  This  Campaign  will  send 
water  purification  equipment  to  the  Iraqi  people  without  US 
government  approval  in  a nonviolent,  humanitarian  effort  to 
relieve  suffering. 

We  look  forward  to  a new  day  of  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  people  of  Iraq  and  the  USA.  □ 
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North  Pacific  Yeariy 


Top:  Jeff  Brown,  and  Sharon  Segal  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  with 
Pablo  Steinfeld,  recording  clerk.  “Staff  from  American  Friends  Service  Committee  re- 
ported about  various  projects  in  the  Northwest.  Compassionate  Listening  is  being  used  to 
help  alleviate  racism  and  anti-Indian  sentiment  which  has  risen  in  conjunction  with  the 
genuine  concern  for  whales  being  hunted  by  the  Makah  Tribe.” 

Center  upper  left:  Standup  comic  Nico  Bohning-Hunter,  of  Canmore,  Alberta,  and  Jim 
Hauser  (grandfather)  of  Vashon,  WA,  during  family  night  entertainment. 

Center  lower  left:  Harold  Carson,  Olympia  MM,  former  clerk  of  North  Pacific  and  Pacific 
YM. 

Center  upper  right:  Gery  Hubbe,  Eugene  MM,  whose  “spirit-filled  musical  compositions 
have  ministered  to  children  and  adults  alike.” 

Center  lower  right:  Jo  Eggers,  Tacoma  Meeting. 


North  Pacific  YYM  Minute  in  opposition  to  OCH  Ballot  Meas-  j 
ure  which  prohibits  public  school  presentation  of  positive  in-  | 
formation  about  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual  orientation.  For  many  years,  | 
Friends  have  struggled  to  grow  in  mutual  understanding  about  issues  relating  to  the  ’ 
lives  of  gays,  lesbians  and  bisexuals  within  our  Meetings,  in  our  communities,  and  | 
within  our  families.  In  our  Meetings,  we  include  sexual  minority  members,  some  of  I 
whom  are  in  same-sex  marriages,  and  we  have  shared  times  with  each  other’s  fami- 
lies. We  have  found  evidence,  once  again,  of  the  truth  to  which  Friends  have  wit- 
nessed throughout  the  years,  that  there  is  that  of  God  in  every  person. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  believes  that 
all  children  deserve  schools  which  affirm  them  and  their  families  regardless  of  sexual 
orientation.  We  believe  freedom  of  speech  is  essential  for  education  and  the  search 
for  truth. 

Therefore,  we  oppose  Oregon  ballot  measure:  “Prohibiting  Public  School  In-  | 


;.S 

struction  Encouraging,  Promoting  or  Sanctioning  Homosexual  or  Bisexual  Behaviors”  | 
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Meeting  in  Pictures 


Right  top: 

David  Albert  and  his 
daughter  Shanti,  Olym- 
pia Meeting. 

David  is  an  advocate 
for  home  schooling 
and  published  a recent 
book  entitled  And  the 
skylark  sings  with  me: 
Adventures  in 
Homeschooling  and 
Community-Based 
Education  (New  Soci- 
ety Publishers,  1999). 


Right  middle: 

Eileen  and  Bill 
Long, 

University  Meeting. 
Eileen  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  QUEST 
(an  internship  program 
sponsored  by  Univer- 
sity Meeting) 


Right  below: 

Jocelyn  Burnell  in  con- 
versation with 
Karen  Lundblat, 
Eugene  MM. 
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THINK  ABOUT  THAT! 
Reflections  on  The 
3rd  PNW  Quaker 
Women’s  Theology 
Conference 

June  8-1 1 , 2000  at  the  Menucha 
Retreat  Center  in  Oregon 

By  Marge  Abbott 
Multnomah  Meeting 


inding  and  celebrating  our  voices — 
this  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  these 
conferences  bringing  together  women 
from  the  three  yearly  meetings  in  the 
Northwest  and  few  guests  from  across 
the  continent.  The  sessions  provide 
an  opportunity  for  several  women  to 
share  of  their  own  encounters  _ with 
the  Holy  Guide,  sometimes  for  the 
first  time  with  a large  group.  Once  the 
nerve-racking  anticipation  is  over,  the 
delight  of  sharing  and  the  warmth  of 
response  from  listeners  take  over. 

Our  lives  speak  to  one  another  even 
when  our  way  of  worship  and  theol- 
ogy seem  at  odds. 

I counted  at  least  two  guitars,  one 
serious  piano  player,  one  flute  and  six 
recorders,  along  with  two  song- 
writers and  one  composer  to  accom- 
pany the  fifty  voices  present.  “What 
Canst  Thou  Say?”  extended  to  the 
musical  realm  as  we  sang  three  new 
songs  written  and/or  composed  by 
participants  Alivia  Biko  and  Ann 
Friend. 

A pastor,  Peggy  Parsons,  ex- 
plored the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Psalm  46  in  preparation  for 
the  conference  and  offered  us  a fresh 
version  of  the  Psalm,  (see  below)  not- 
ing that  the  Hebrew  word  “Selah” 
indicates  a pause  in  the  music  for  re- 
flection, which  she  translated  as 
“think  about  that.”  By  Sunday,  Anne 
Friend  had  reworked  these  words  to 
the  Psalm  so  that  we  could  use  it  as  a 
hymn  in  the  closing  worship.  Peggy’s 
sermon  on  Sunday  was  then  taken 
from  the  Psalm’s  use  of  the  Hebrew 
word  meaning  “God  of  Jacob” — 
which  is  not  a common  name  for 


PSALM  46 

God  is  our  shelter,  and  our  power  source, 
ready  to  help  in  the  hard  places. 

We  stand  fearless 

as  the  Earth  falls  away  from  our  feet, 
courageous  in  storm  and  earthquake, 
when  the  oceans  roar  and  swell, 
with  a force  that  shakes  mountains. 
(Think  about  that!) 

God’s  city  has  a river  flowing  through  it. 

Its  sparkling  waters  keep  things  merry. 

The  High  and  Holy  one  lives  downtown, 
no  earthquakes  happen  here, 

God  is  available  at  the  crack  of  dawn. 

The  masses  rant  and  rave, 
kings  and  kingdoms  are  shaken, 
but  Earth  moves  only  for  His  voice. 

Yahweh,  commander  of  angel  armies  is  here. 
The  God  who  wrestled  Jacob  is  at  our  backs. 
(Think  about  that!) 

Come  and  look! 

Watch  the  performance  of  Yahweh! 

Who  has  stunned  the  planet. 

He  bans  war  from  pole  to  pole, 
destroys  human  weapons  with  ease. 

Let  go  and  lighten  up!  Relax! 

Take  a long  loving  look  at  me,  your  High  God, 

I am  above  politics,  above  everything! 

Yahweh,  commander  of  angel  armies  is  here. 
The  God  who  wrestled  Jacob  is  at  our  backs. 
(Think  about  that!) 


God.  She  retold  the  story  of  Jacob’s 
life  and  all  his  scheming  to  get  the 
kingdom  which  God  had  promised 
him.  She  spoke  of  how  the  God  of  Ja- 
cob is  always  present,  loving  and  seek- 
ing to  draw  us  close  even  when  we 
“don’t  get  it.”  Even  when  we  resist  and 
scheme  and  try  to  control  the  world 
around  us  and  are  afraid,  God  is  faith- 
ful and  loving,  allowing  us  to  make 
our  own  choices  and  our  own  mis- 
takes, yet  always  at  our  backs  and 
watching  over  us,  ready  to  step  for- 
ward. 

At  this,  the  third  of  these  larger 
conferences,  the  coming  together  from 
different  Friends’  traditions  was  “no 
big  deal”  in  general  for  those  present 
despite  the  number  of  first  time  peo- 
ple. Mostly  it  was  an  opening  where 
they  could  feel  free  to  acknowledge 
doubts,  or  accept  some  of  the  aspects 
of  their  own  faith  which  didn’t  fit 
neatly  into  boxes  and  enjoy  one  an- 
other. It  was  for  many  of  us  a soft, 
gentle,  positive,  time  of  celebration.  I 
was  much  aware  of  other  translations 
of  the  phrase  which  was  our  theme  “Be 
still  and  know  that  I am  God.”  (Psalm 
46.10):  relax,  let  go,  desist,  let  your 
hands  drop,  give  in,  stop  fretting.  For 
me  this  is  reassuring  support  for  find- 
ing ways  to  carry  the  “stillness”  with 
me  during  incredibly  busy  times. 

Laughter,  and  encouraging  one 
another  to  pay  attention  to  the  work  of 
Christ  in  each  life  become  more  and 
more  central  to  these  conferences.  The 
examples,  and  even  the  failures,  in  the 
lives  of  the  women  who  gather  as  well 
as  the  stories  of  women  left  in  their 
Journals  or  in  the  Bible,  remind  me  and 
teach  me.  Simply  the  act  of  agreeing  to 
attend  this  kind  of  event  forces  me  to  be 


From  the  Hebrew 
Peggy  Senger  Parsons 
May  2000 

Marge  Abbott,  author  of  the  Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  An  Experiment  in  Faith:  Quaker  Women  Transcending 
Differences  (1995)  and  A Certain  Kind  of  Perfection:  An  Anthology  of  Evangelical  and  Liberal  Quaker  Writ- 
ers (1997),  is  currently  working  on  books  about  liberal  Quakers  (Modem  Mystics)  and  a dictionary  of 
Quaker  terms.  She  will  also  be  speaking  at  ESR  and  at  Intermountain  YM  in  the  upcoming  year. 


L.  to  r.  : ?,?,  Ann  Stever,  Betsy  Grison,  Linda  Farris,  Betsey  Kenworthy,  LaDonna  Wallen 

Photo  by  Caroline  Wildflower,  University  Meeting 
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more  disciplined  in  my  spiritual  life  and 
attune  my  inward  ears  to  the  drawings  of 
the  Spirit.  For  someone  like  me  who  con- 
stantly struggles  to  maintain  my  personal 
spiritual  practices,  finding  times  to  gather 
with  others  who  are  concerned  about  the 
inward  life  is  a necessity.  Otherwise  I 
quickly  get  into  the  mode  whereby  I’ll  do 
it  later. 

The  speakers  were  generally  mostly 
new  to  the  Conference  and  for  some, 
speaking  of  their  spiritual  journey  to  a 
large  group  was  a new  experience.  Julie 
Hopper,  from  Newberg  Friends  Church,  a 
young  woman  with  a gift  for  words  and 
prayer,  read  from  her  Journal,  inter- 
spersed with  scripture.  Diane  Pasta  of 
Salmon  Bay  Meeting  used  the  metaphor 
of  the  “flip  books”  she  has  her  young  stu- 
dents do  as  a metaphor  for  the  spiritual 
life — one  page  is  like  a still  photo,  several 
pages  offer  an  uneven  cartoon  effect,  lots 
of  pages  can  provide  a rich  moving  pic- 
ture. Jule  Peyton,  from  West  Hills  Friends 
Church,  kept  us  in  stitches,  then  delved 
into  the  realities  of  the  “dark  night  of  the 
soul”  which  governed  her  life  for  a dec- 
ade. Betsy  Griscom  of  Sandpoint  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Idaho  pushed  us  to  consider  “I 
am  God”  as  a personal  aspect  of  our 
faith — can  we  be  God  in  a non- 
blasphemous,  humble  way?  On  Friday  just 
before  a late  dinner,  Bernice  Bosnjak 
from  Hillsboro  Friends  Church,  spoke 
with  a rich  humor  of  her  faith  journey 
through  incredibly  difficult  circumstances. 
I shared  out  of  the  heavy  demands  on  my 
time  and  energies,  turning  to  help  from 
Elizabeth  Hudson  (1722-1783),  who  was 
in  her  twenties  when  in  1748  she  set  off 
on  a travel  in  the  ministry  to  the  British 
Isles. 

Elizabeth  Hudson  and  the  women  who 
gathered  at  Menucha  in  June  2000  share 
this  deep  commitment  to  be  faithful  to  the 
drawings  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  despite 
the  demands  on  our  time.  Despite  the 
heaviness  of  what  life  sometimes  offers 
us,  they  seek  to  be  still  and  know  God.  □ 


Friendly  News 

Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

Those  of  us  gathered  for  Summer 
MGOF  were  especially  blessed  this 
year  despite  the  danger  of  forest  fires 
around  us.  We  were  blessed  in  part  by 
Pansy  Bradshaw,  our  Friend-in- 
Residence,  who  shared  stories  of  his  spiri- 
tual journey  in  keeping  with  the  weekend 
theme,  “The  varieties  of  spiritual  practice: 
Many  paths  to  the  open  door” 

Pansy  has  been  on  a spiritual  journey 
all  of  his  life.  His  Catholic  beginnings  are 
still  an  influence,  sometimes  invoking  an 
automatic  Catholic  prayer  in  times  of  per- 
ceived danger  or  stress.  Pansy’s  humility 
allowed  him  to  admit  to  cursing  God.  He 
spoke  of  being  exhausted  after  a difficult 
day  while  caring  for  a dying  friend.  After 
just  a bit  of  sleep,  he  awakened  to  a terri- 
ble mess.  Blood  and  stool  were  smeared 
on  the  bed  and  floor  as  well  as  the  patient 
who  had  gotten  out  of  bed  and  pulled  out 
all  the  tubing.  After  Pansy  cleaned  up  and 
got  his  friend  back  into  bed,  he  sat  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed  and  cursed  God.  Then  he 
heard  a whisper,  “I  am  baby  Jesus.” 

Pansy  also  admitted  to  having  taken 
part  in  a riot.  The  occasion  was  a funeral 
procession  when  Fred  Phelps  of  “God 
Hates  Fags”  fame  led  a contingent  to  in- 
terrupt. Pansy  and  others  who  saw  what 
was  happening,  picked  up  anything  and 
threw  it  at  Phelps  who  turned  and  ran  with 
his  followers.  Pansy’s  message  was  that 
we  must  follow  God  wherever  that  takes 
us,  even  if  we  make  grievous  mistakes. 
He  later  reminded  us  that  almost  all  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  were  full  of 
human  failing,  a few  even  having  admit- 
ted to  murder.  Nevertheless,  those  Old 
Testament  men  and  women  transcended 
their  failings  through  the  fullness  of  their 
longing  to  serve  God. 

We  were  blessed  in  part  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  first  timer  MGOFers  who  want  a 


Yearly  & Quarterly  Meeting  Calendar 

The  Friends  Bulletin  calendar  and  directory  will  now  be  updated  at  least  once  a month.  For  the  latest 
news  and  info,  see  http://menibers.aoLcom/friendsbulAVestFriendsDirectory.html. 

OCTOBER 

♦ 13-22;  “Friends  Bulletin  on  the  Road”:  Editor  will  visit  Meetings  in  Northern  California  prior  to 
Board  Meeting  on  the  weekend  of  October  21-22.  Check  website  for  local  listings. 

♦ 13-15:  College  Park  Quarterly  at  John  Woolman  School. 

Please  send  the  editor  your  additions  or  corrections  to  the  calendar 


more  active  presence  of  Quakers  in  their 
community  and  are  willing  to  toward  that 
goal.  One  net  result  might  be  a Mini- 
MGOF  to  be  held  in  Billings  to  facilitate 
gathering  Quakers  from  eastern  Montana 
and  northern  Wyoming.  More  serious 
planning  would  be  made  at  Winter 
MGOF.  Another  result  would  be  a Heart- 
land Meeting  held  in  Helena  this  fall  and 
Bozeman  next  spring  to  encourage  the 
many  Quakers  living  there. 

Some  of  us  who  were  not  blissfully 
napping  or  swimming  in  the  hot  springs  at 
Chico  on  Saturday  afternoon  attended 
Linnea  Wang’s  very  interesting  report  on 
her  experience  at  the  Friends  World  Con- 
ference on  Consultation  Triennial  in  July. 
We  feel  truly  blessed  at  having  concerned, 
intelligent,  and  spirit-led  Friends  such  as 
Linnea  working  in  the  world  on  our  be- 
half. 

We  were  even  blessed  in  part  by  the 
smoke  which  reminded  us  of  the  many 
people  from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  who  are  working  to  put 
out  the  fires  burning  in  Montana.  For  the 
first  time  ever,  we  were  given  fire  escape 
instructions  if  the  main  entrance  was  burn- 
ing. 

We  were  also  blessed  by  the  news  of 
other  exciting  potential  Friends-in- 
Residence.  Asia  Bennett  might  come  for 
Winter  MGOF.  Asia  has  been  the  execu- 
tive director  of  AFSC  for  many  years  but 
is  now  retired  and  living  near  Seattle.  As 
isolated  Quakers,  we  need  to  learn  about 
Quaker  work  all  over  the  world.  Gary 
Hubbe  and  his  enthusiastic  singing  might 
be  here  for  next  Summer  MGOF.  What- 
ever the  reason  or  the  many  reasons.  Sum- 
mer MGOF  was  a warm  inspiration  for  all 
of  us. 


Queries  for  Summer  Gathering  at 
Luccock  Park,  August  18  - 20,  2000 

♦ Did  action  or  silence  bring  you  to 
Quakers? 

♦ How  do  Quaker  thoughts  and  be- 
liefs assist  you  in  your  spiritual  jour- 
ney? 

♦ How  does  meeting  for  worship  nur- 
ture your  spiritual  journey  ? 

♦ What  pulls  you  away  from  your 
spiritual  journey? 

— Jean  Hand  Trial  and  Starshine,  Mon- 
tana Gathering  of  Friends  Quarterly 
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Meeting  of  the  Month 

Phoenix  Meeting 


Friends 

Attending 
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Meeting ’s  50th 
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For  more 
Intermountain 
YM  history,  see 
our  website  at 
http. //members. 
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By  Margaret  Brittingham 
Phoenix  Meeting 


Phoenix  Friends  Celebrate 
Fiftieth  Anniversary 

On  May  20-21  Phoenix  Monthly 
Meeting  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary at  its  meetinghouse.  A gratifyingly 
large  group  of  seventy-seven  attended. 

After  signing  the  guest  book  on  Sat- 
urday morning.  Friends  enjoyed  a conti- 
nental breakfast.  They  listened  to  blue- 
grass,  classical,  and  folk  music  as  they 
strolled  along  the  display  assembled  by 
Joanie  Keck  of  photos  and  articles  outlin- 
ing the  meeting’s  history.  Many  browsed 
through  copies  of  individual  histories, 
which  were  available  to  take  home.  Pot- 
luck  lunch  was  a time  for  renewing  ac- 
quaintances. 

Then  came  the  Wall  of  Wonders! 
Along  a ten-foot  length  of  butcher  paper 
taped  to  a wall,  Jaimie  Leopold  led  the 
group  in  recording  salient  events,  both  of 
our  meeting  and  of  the  wider  world,  over 
the  last  half-century.  We  compared  the 
growth  of  our  meeting  to  a plant’s  sprout- 
ing from  a seed  into  a fully  branching  tree. 
We  are  looking  at  the  new  century  as  a 
time  to  engage  in  social  action  springing 
from  the  deep-rooted  spirituality  we  have 
cultivated. 

Friends  then  formed  smaller, 
intergenerational  groups  and  reminisced 
about  personal  thoughts  of  meeting.  We 
kept  our  hands  busy  during  this  time  mod- 
eling an  assortment  of  figures  of  multicol- 
ored baker’s  clay,  which  we  shared  along 


with  findings  from  our  discussions  at  the 
end  of  the  session. 

Larry  Hill  from  the  Fiddler’s  Dream 
Coffee  House  sang  and  played  the  guitar 
to  diners  at  the  evening  potluck.  We  went 
home  tired,  replete  with  food,  fellowship, 
and  memories. 

Friends  assembled  Sunday  morning 
for  worship  sharing  about  our  next  fifty 
years.  This  friend  noted  with  gladness  the 
variety  of  shoes  worn  by  the  circled  par- 
ticipants, seeing  in  them  the  diversity  in 
unity  of  our  meeting. 

Attenders  almost  overflowed  the 
meetinghouse  during  meeting  for  worship. 
The  warmth  of  coming  together  again  in 
our  beloved  place  of  worship,  looking  out 
over  the  roof  of  a recently  erected  but 
now  beautifully  landscaped  building  to 
Squaw  Peak,  embodied  the  spirit  of  our 
meeting,  enduring  in  God's  love  through 
inevitable  changes. 

After  a potluck  lunch  Friends  dis- 
persed, filled  with  the  wider  sense  of  com- 
munity with  our  extended  Quaker  family 
and  with  the  Light  rekindled  this  week- 
end. 

History  of  Phoenix 
Monthly  Meeting 

The  first  meeting  for  worship  of  Phoe- 
nix Friends  was  held  on  November 
20,  1949,  at  the  home  of  Grant  and  Ella 
Fraser,  prompted  by  a visit  from  Bob  Vo- 
gel of  Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting.  In  June 
of  1950  the  American  Friends  Fellowship 
Council  accepted  Phoenix  Meeting  as  a 


monthly  meeting. 

On  May  29,  1952,  the  wedding  of 
Jim  and  Edith  Dewees  established  the  le- 
gality of  the  Quaker  wedding  ceremony  in 
Arizona.  In  1953  our  meeting  joined  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting,  bought  one  acre  of 
land  in  uninhabited  north  Phoenix,  built 
an  open  ramada*  as  a place  for  worship, 
and  started  a Junior  Monthly  Meeting. 
Our  meetinghouse  was  built  the  next  year 
and  dedicated  on  November  8,  1959. 
Friends  concerns  were  the  draft  and  con- 
scientious objection,  segregation  in 
schools,  mediating  the  Korean  conflict, 
opposition  to  nuclear  testing,  rights  for 
native  Americans,  and  work  with  the 
AFSC  at  the  Arizona  State  Hospital. 

The  1960s  saw  indoor  plumbing  in- 
stalled in  the  meetinghouse  and  the  wall- 
ing in  of  the  ramada.  The  first  Arizona 
Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  Phoenix  and  Pima 
(Tucson)  Monthly  meetings  was  held  in 
1964.  Phoenix  Friends  helped  establish 
Flagstaff  Monthly  Meeting  in  1968.  In 
1969,  a joyous  retreat  for  Friends  from 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  at  the  Camp 
Verde  home  of  Samuel  and  Clarissa  Coo- 
per of  Flagstaff  Meeting  was  the  germ  for 
the  formation  of  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting.  Member  Rudy  Gillespie  in- 
volved the  meeting  in  the  building  of  a 
house  for  a South  Phoenix  family  and  led 
us  in  helping  support  other  social  aid  proj- 
ects in  that  community.  We  protested 
Vietnamese  War  involvement,  cuts  in  the 
Peace  Corps  Budget,  and  the  loyalty  oath. 
We  supported  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 
and  helped  sponsor  Anytown. 

Intermountain  Friends  Fellowship 
met  for  the  first  time  at  Ghost  Ranch  in 
1970  and  in  1974  became  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting.  Member  Mark  Helms 
received  a 1-0  draft  classification.  Family 
nights  where  Friends  enjoyed  potluck  din- 
ners and  games  were  a highlight  of  meet- 
ing life.  We  endorsed  the  formation  of 
Tempe  Monthly  Meeting  out  of  the 
Tempe  Worship  Group,  formerly  under 
our  care,  feeling  that  this  new  meeting 
would  help  Friends  grow  and  be  more  ef- 
fective in  this  area.  We  had  nothing  to 
report  when  asked  by  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  for  comments  on  homosexuality. 
We  urged  the  impeachment  of  President 
Nixon  and  protested  development  of  the 


*A  term  from  the  Spanish  enramada 
[“bower”]  commonly  used  in  the  South- 
west to  mean  a simple  enclosure,  usually 
made  of  wood  or  branches. 
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Photo  of  Phoenix  Friends,  ea.  1959  . Edith  Dewees.  Gay  Blank.  Edna  Mor- 
ris holdin!>  Joceyln  Doyle.  Esther  Dodson.  Bob  McCqffy  and  Louise  Dear. 


B-1  bomber.  Phoenix  Friends  fa- 
vored reestablishing  diplomatic  ties 
with  North  Vietnam  and  lifting  the 
US  embargo. 

The  Vuong  family  from  Viet- 
nam arrived  in  Phoenix  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  meeting  in  1981. 
Friends  made  visitations  to  local 
prisons.  A representative  attended 
meetings  of  the  Valley  Religious 
Task  Force  on  Central  America.  We 
bid  on  and  purchased  a house  in  the 
path  of  a freeway  under  construction 
near  our  site  and  had  it  moved  to  our 
property  where  it  became  our  care- 
taker's Residence,  home  to  member 
Mary  Jo  Messina  and  her  two 
daughters.  The  Fiddler's  Dream  Cof- 
fee House  began  using  the  Ramada 
for  weekend  performances,  a mutually 
beneficial  arrangement,  which  maintains 
to  this  day.  We  opened  the  meetinghouse 


to  outside  groups  during  the  week. 

In  the  1990s  we  paid  special  attention 
to  food  drives  for  Martha's  Kitchen  and 
contributed  to  Oxfam.  Immigration  issues 


occupied  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns. Bonnie  Rock  brought  ecu- 
menical concerns  to  meeting  with 
her  involvement  in  the  Interfaith  Ac- 
tion Coalition.  We  were  honored  to 
be  chosen  to  accept  on  behalf  of 
Friends  in  the  Phoenix  area  an  origi- 
nal watercolor  from  the  Irish  Ameri- 
can community,  in  gratitude  for 
Friends'  relief  work  in  the  Great 
Famine  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Seeing  a lack  of  definition  of  re- 
sponsibilities for  individual  officers 
and  committees,  we  developed  a set 
of  guidelines  for  meeting  affairs. 
Jaimie  Leopold  and  her  daughter 
replaced  our  caretaker  after  Mary 
Jo's  marriage.  As  our  fiftieth  anni- 
versary approached,  we  upgraded 
our  buildings  and,  with  the  help  of 
Wendell  Oliphant,  finally  completed  our 
landscaping.  □ 


Book  Reviews 

The  Natural  Law  Party:  A Reason  to 
Vote:  Breaking  the  Two-Party  Strangle- 
hold and  Bringing  Ejfective  New  Solu- 
tions to  America’s  Problems  by  Robert 
Roth.  NY:  St.  Martin’s,  1998.  312  pp. 
Hardback.  $23.95.  Also  available  in  pa- 
perback for  $13.95  through  Amazon, 
com.  Book  Review  by  Grant  Ramey, 
Santa  Monica  Meeting. 

Robert  Roth,  the  author  of  the  book, 
is  the  press  secretary  for  the  Natu- 
ral Law  Party  (NLP).  No,  just  a few 
months  ago  I had  not  heard  of  NLP  ei- 
ther, nor  of  its  presidential  candidate: 
John  Hagelin,  a Harvard-trained  quan- 
tum physicist.  But  that  changed  recently 
when  Neale  Donald  Walsch,  author  of 
Conversations  with  God,  felt  impelled 
to  storm  the  country  to  introduce  Mr. 
Hagelin.  Walsch’s  books  have  had  a lib- 
erating effect  on  my  life  and  I was  will- 
ing to  see  why  he  was  promoting 
“Spirituality  and  Politics.” 

At  this  event,  Mr.  Walsch’s  stage 
presence  and  spiritual  wit  seemed  like  a 
hard  act  to  follow.  Nevertheless,  when 
Mr.  Hagelin  followed,  much  to  my  sur- 
prise and  delight,  I was  quickly  taken  by 
his  intelligence,  integrity,  and  most  of  all 
spiritual  presence.  In  essence,  after  dec- 
ades of  political  ennui,  I suddenly  found 
a political  party  platform  and  leader  that 
provided  me  “a  reason  to  vote.” 

A Reason  to  Vote  expounds  an 
amazingly  comprehensive,  insightful. 


and  understandable  platform  for  truly 
bringing  the  laws  of  nature — the  “way 
things  work” — into  the  political  arena.  In 
the  foreword  Roth  explains  that  the 
American  Founders  devised  democratic 
institutions  based  on  the  harmony  of  natu- 
ral law. 

This  magnificent  beginning  has  been 
thwarted  in  modern  times.  In  medicine 
there  are  many  side  effects;  foods  are 
filled  with  pesticides  and  altered  with  un- 
tested genetic-engineering;  soil  is  being 
depleted  alarmingly;  financial  institutions 
are  wreaking  havoc;  there  is  a large  per- 
centage of  youth  in  jails;  the  two  major 
political  parties  are  beholden  to  big 
money  special  interests.  This  last  effect 
has  monopolized  the  media  to  such  an 
extent  that  other  voices  can  scarcely  be 
heard,  and  the  democratic  process  has 
been  virtually  shut  down. 

Roth  introduces  John  Hagelin  and 
NLP  and  the  basic  message  of  natural 
law.  He  focuses  on  specific  issues  as  well 
as  the  principles  to  deal  with  them  and 
shows  how  these  can  be  applied  both  in 
the  present  and  the  future. 

The  Natural  Law  Party  was  founded 
in  1992  in  response  to  the  lack  of  trust 
that  many  have  with  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  Its  goal  was  to  provide  life- 
supporting, scientifically  proven  programs 
by  looking  at  the  bigger  picture  of  life. 
The  NLP  embraces  a wide  range  of  issues 
and  ideas — such  as  personal  freedom,  the 
environment,  religious  conviction,  politi- 
cal reform — which  it  approaches  with 


broad  vision.  Seemingly  out  of  nowhere, 
by  word  of  mouth,  support  grew.  In  1996  it 
was  the  only  Third  Party  to  receive  feder- 
ally matching  funds;  not  even  the  Reform 
Party  accomplished  that  feat. 

In  essence,  the  Natural  Law  Party  says 
there  is  a unified  field  theory  of  nature’s 
intelligence  that  unites  all  things  and  peo- 
ple. (This  seems  very  Quakerly.)  People 
will  behave  differently  if  they  believe  dif- 
ferently, if  they  are  educated  in  conscious- 
ness. Legislation  and  law  enforcement  does 
not  change  people’s  beliefs. 

One  of  the  critical  issues  addressed  by 
the  NLP  is  untested  genetically  engineered 
food,  which  is  banned  in  Europe.  Another 
is  America’s  health  care,  which  is  crisis- 
oriented,  more  costly  and  the  least  effective 
of  the  industrialized  world.  180,000  people 
a year  die  in  the  US  due  in  part  to  medical 
causes  (45,000  people  a year  die  in  auto- 
mobile accidents).  A focus  on  prevention 
would  vastly  improve  health  and  drastically 
reduce  expenses.  Another  issue  is  soil  de- 
pletion and  water  pollution  from  pesticides. 
According  to  the  NLP,  organic  farming 
would  solve  these  problems.  50%  of  en- 
ergy pollution  is  from  coal  which  causes 
acid  rain,  decimates  forests,  adds  mercury 
to  the  water  table  and  is  leading  to  global 
warming.  There  are  ways  to  make  ma- 
chines more  efficient,  especially  autos.  The 
NLP  supports  alternative  sources  beyond 
petroleum  such  as  wind,  geothermal,  solar. 

The  NLP  views  all  problems — crime, 
domestic  violence,  drugs,  declining 
health — as  ultimately  human.  The  key  is 
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not  legislation,  but  education.  The  NLP 
proposes  using  the  most  precious  resource 
of  all:  human  consciousness.  It  is  scientifi- 
cally proven  that  meditation  in  schools, 
businesses,  hospitals,  drug  rehab  centers 
solves  problems  as  no  other  method.  NLP 
would  make  meditation  a matter  of  public 
policy. 

Schools  would  have  “quiet 
time”  (meeting  for  worship).  Meditation 
used  in  prisons  makes  for  35%  less  recidi- 
vism. The  military  can  train  a Peace  Medi- 
tation Branch  along  with  troops  to  reduce 
the  deep  rooted  stress  that  is  never  solved 
by  treaties  which  last  an  average  of  nine 
years.  Collective  Meditation  creates  a co- 
herent field  similar  to  the  way  that  magnets 
together  do. 

What  is  the  function  of  third  parties? 
They  bring  new  ideas.  Is  a vote  for  a third 
party  a “wasted  vote?”  When  64%  of  the 
voting  public  do  not  vote  at  all,  it  seems 
much  better  to  make  a principled  vote 
rather  than  vote  for  the  lesser  of  two 
“evils.” 

Check  it  out.  See  if  this  book  will  give 
you  “a  reason  to  vote.”  You  can  get  infor- 
mation at  www.hagelin.org.  □ 

God’s  Spirit  in  Nature  by  Judith  Brown. 
Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  #336,  1998.  32 

pages.  Review  by  Lois  Barton,  Eugene 
MM. 

Judith  Brown  took  a course  at  Pendle 
Hill  in  1995  titled  Global  Spirituality  and 
Earth  Ethics.  In  the  class  she  encountered 
more  fully  than  ever  before  the  idea  that  in 
a metaphysical  sense  the  Earth  could  be 
considered  the  Body  of  God. 

This  pamphlet  is  a collection  of  medi- 
tations growing  out  of  that  realization.  The 
introduction  refers  to  the  “population/ 
environment  catastrophe  we  face”  as  being 
as  threatening  as  nuclear  disaster,  but  more 
difficult  to  communicate.  Judith  Brown 
feels  that,  while  she  cannot  stop  a nuclear 
disaster  single-handed,  she  can  “practice 
stewardship  of  the  earth  with... integrity.” 
These  meditations  reflect  her  insights  as 
she  works  in  her  garden. 

If  all  creation  is  the  Body  of  God,  how 
does  one  deal  with  slugs,  chaos  in  nature, 
compromise,  anger,  discouragement? 
When  destructive  forces  of  nature  tear 
away  at  God’s  body,  how  does  one  under- 
stand it  being  affirmed  by  earthquakes  and 
floods  that  destroy  a bio-region? 

An  immediacy  of  experience  shines 
through  each  presentation:  bird  song,  the 
smells  of  decaying  wood  and  new  green 
foliage,  life  rhythms,  foraging  deer,  modes 


of  prayer,  the  nurture  of  silence.  Each 
meditation  ends  with  a brief  prayer  sum- 
marizing the  insight  gained:  e.g.  “Ah  great 
God,  I thank  Thee  that  the  universe  has 
imponderables.  It  seems  good  to  know  that 
there  will  always  be  things  humans  cannot 
figure  out... mysteries.”  I’m  grateful  to  Ju- 
dith for  candidly  sharing  her  uncertainties 
as  well  as  her  reassurances.  This  pamphlet 
would  make  a nice  gift  for  a spiritual 
friend.  □ 

Walk  with  Me:  Nonviolent  Accompani- 
ment in  Guatemala  by  Peg  Morton 
(Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  #33).  Reviewed  by 
Kate  Kimball,  Central  Oregon  WG. 

Pendle  Hill  Pamphlets  are  sneaky. 
They  are  short  enough  one  feels  able  to 
read  one  even  if  the  topic  is  unfamiliar  or 
not  of  interest.  They  are  long  enough  to 
educate  and  intrigue.  Once  finished,  the 
material  haunts,  quietly. 

So  it  is  with  Walk  with  Me:  Nonvio- 
lent Accompaniment  in  Guatemala  by 
Peg  Morton,  a member  of  Eugene  Eriends 
Meeting  in  Oregon.  If  it  were  a book,  I 
would  have  passed  this  by  and  I would 
have  been  the  lesser  for  it.  This  slim  but 
fulfilling  work  moved  me  by  revealing  the 
profound  needs  of  our  neighbors  in  Cen- 
tral America  who  have  been  killed  or  dis- 
placed by  the  violence  there. 

Morton  explains  briefly  the  history  of 
“accompaniment”:  the  presence  of  volun- 
teers from  Europe,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada  to  accompany  those  at  risk  of  po- 
litical violence  in  their  return  to  their  na- 
tive country.  White  volunteers  from  pros- 
perous nations  are  the  most  desirable  ac- 
companiers,  because  their  mistreatment  is 
almost  certain  to  generate  news.  An 
American  injured  anywhere  blasts  across 
our  television  sets,  while  the  killing  of 
dozens  of  Guatemalans  is  not  considered 
newsworthy. 

What  does  an  accompanier  actually 
do?  In  one  sense,  very  little.  In  Morton’s 
description,  her  days  are  often  filled  with 
bathing,  washing  clothes  and  trying  to  get 
food  from  the  tiendas  (small  roadside  mar- 
kets). During  her  sojourn,  Morton  typed 
land  agreements,  attended  International 
Women’s  Day  and  other  meetings.  But 
little  was  “done”  by  the  non-natives.  This 
may  be  the  greatest  gift  of  all.  As  Morton 
emphasized,  their  Job  was  to  be  there. 
The  accompaniers  were  not  asked  to  lead, 
but  to  share.  They  were  not  relied  upon  to 
make  decisions,  but  to  move  with  the 
group  when  it  was  time  to  go. 

An  accompanier  is  a beacon  for  those 


returning  and  a sign  to  those  who  oppose 
their  return:  you  are  being  watched.  In 
moving  past  an  army  caravan,  Morton 
stood  so  the  soldiers  would  know  an  ac- 
companier was  present.  The  mere  act  of  a 
white  woman  standing  was  a form  of  pro- 
tection, a silent,  Eriendly  witness  for 
peace.  As  Morton  writes,  “An  accompa- 
nier is  one  who  walks  with  the  people.  . . . 
Accompaniment  is  the  willingness  to  step 
outside  of  our  own  lives  and  move  with 
others.” 

Surprisingly,  in  this  brief  piece  Mor- 
ton draws  us  in  to  the  poverty,  the  hope 
and  the  persistence  of  those  who  have  led 
lives  that  can  seem  so  remote  from  our 
own.  Her  own  return  in  the  fancy,  paneled 
bus  and  flight  home  are,  in  her  words, 
“gut-wrenching.”  We  can  share  her  dis- 
comfort at  the  contrast  between  the  threat 
of  violence,  the  poverty  and  illness  of 
those  she  left  behind  with  the  luxury  and 
peace  of  those  in  the  US. 

On  her  Journey,  a little  boy  asked: 
“Do  you  have  the  same  moon?” 

“Yes,”  came  the  answer,  “We  have 
the  same  moon  and  sun  and  stars  and 
earth.  We  are  all  sisters  and  brothers.”  □ 


(“Prayer  Walk  to  Big  Mountain,  ” cont.  from  p.  7) 

the  diverse  people  and  groups  of  his 
world,  who  suffered  with  those  who  suf- 
fered, who  was  a healer,  who  was  willing 
to  die,  who  did  die,  as  he  followed  his  life 
path  so  threatening  to  the  oppressors.  We 
can  reclaim  this  Jesus  into  our  culture  and 
respond  to  his  teachings. 

I am  finding  that  one  way  I,  coming 
as  I do  from  an  oppressor  group,  from 
white  privilege,  can  more  deeply  find  my 
own  humanness  is  to  let  down  the  barri- 
ers that  separate  me  from  people  who  are 
persecuted,  discriminated  against,  dimin- 
ished because  of  race,  color,  gender,  eth- 
nic background,  sexuality,  social  class,  or 
whatever.  When  I walk  in  solidarity  with 
them,  feeling  their  suffering,  learning 
from  the  richness  of  their  cultures  and 
from  their  strength  and  persistence,  I am 
helped  in  finding  my  own  humanness.  As 
that  happens,  I become  less  able  to  en- 
gage in  or  permit  oppressive  behaviors.  I 
believe  that  we  have  to  walk  together. 
We  have  to  recover  the  best  in  our  cul- 
tures. Our  cultures  must  travel  together, 
to  regain  our  humanness.  We  are  all  on  a 
pilgrimage,  walking.  We  must  walk  to- 
gether, a Prayer  Walk.  □ 
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Hilda  Skott 


Hilda  Skott,  known  and  admired  for  her 
enthusiasm  and  her  love  of  nature,  died 
m the  spring  of  her  81st  year  (April  26,  2000). 
Hilda  joined  the  Unitarian  Umversalist  Church 
in  the  1950s,  and  until  her  death  she  main- 
tained membership  in  the  Tacoma  Unitarian 
Umversalist  Church.  For  the  past  nine  years 
she  was  a regular  attender  at  Tacoma  Friends 
Meeting  with  her  companion  Julius  Jahn.  She 
was  active  on  Tacoma  Friends’  Peace  and  So- 
cial Concerns  Committee  and  the  Meeting  for 
Learning  Planning  Committee.  Hilda  was  also 
an  active  member  in  the  Tacoma  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation. 

Hilda  was  born  April  4,  1919,  in  South 
Dakota  and  lived  as  a child  on  a farm  in  Iowa. 
She  attended  universities  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
and  Washington,  DC,  graduating  with  a mas- 
ter’s degree  in  soeiology.  She  worked  for  the 
Army  Service  Corps  in  Europe,  the  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Washington  State  Department  of 
Welfare,  and  at  Western  State  Hospital 
(Steilacoom,  WA)  in  the  field  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Hilda  later  obtained  her  teach- 
ing credential  and  taught  for  some  years  at 
Pierce  College  (Tacoma,  WA),  training  future 
substance  abuse  counselors.  She  is  survived  by 
a sister,  Signe  Cooper. 

When  she  retired  she  devoted  time  to 
writing  and  to  helping  children  experience  the 
wonders  of  nature.  She  wrote  a monograph  for 
the  Fort  Steilacoom  Historical  Association  on 
the  history  of  Western  State  Hospital.  A col- 
lection of  her  poetry.  Which  Way  the  Swallow, 
was  published  the  year  before  her  death.  An 
article  on  the  pioneer  days  of  Lakewood  is  to 
be  published  posthumously  by  the  Washington 
State  Historical  Society  in  its  Columbia  maga- 
zine. Many  Steilacoom-area  school  children 
will  remember  Hilda  for  the  eye-opening  na- 
ture walks  she  led  through  Farrell’s  Marsh.  □ 

Stephen  Randall  Taber 

Stephen  Randall  Taber  was  born  near  Phila- 
delphia on  May  3,  1938,  the  son  of  Robert 
and  Lois  Taber,  members  of  Chestnut  Hill 
Meeting.  As  an  undergraduate,  Steve  went  to 
Antioch  College;  later  he  did  graduate  study  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  demography, 
with  emphasis  on  problems  of  third-world 
populations. 

With  his  wife,  Judy,  son  Colin,  another 
child  on  the  way,  and  a dissertation  to  write, 
Steve  undertook  work  and  research  with  a de- 
mography project  in  Uganda.  He  and  the  fam- 
ily stayed  there  for  eight  years  of  Colin’s 
childhood  and  of  Patrick’s  birth  and  early 
years.  Steve  was  proud  of  his  contributions  to 
knowledge  about  Ugandan  population  dynam- 
ics, which  later  contributed  to  progress  in 
Uganda’s  campaign  against  AIDS.  Also  while 
there  he  was  a leader  in  auto  road  racing  in 
Uganda  and  East  Africa. 

With  extensive  field  data  in  hand,  Steve 
brought  the  family  back  to  the  US,  where  he 


worked  through  the  1970s  and  the  1980s,  first 
for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  later  for  the 
Demography  Research  Group  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
time  he  was  divorced,  as  his  work,  study,  and 
relationships  all  went  into  decline.  This  was 
puzzling  until  1987  when  he  was  diagnosed 
with  a brain  tumor.  The  tumor  was  treated  by 
surgery  and  radiation  with  apparent  success. 

In  the  years  preceding  this  diagnosis  and 
treatment  Steve  had  met  and  developed  a 
close  relationship  with  Joan  Enoch,  a physi- 
cian in  Psychiatry  working  in  Philadelphia. 
They  were  married  in  1988  after  Steve’s  tu- 
mor treatment  was  completed.  Although  he 
worked  again  briefly  in  Uganda  and  Nigeria 
during  1989  and  again  in  1991,  brain  damage 
caused  by  Steve’s  treatments  showed  itself 
alarmingly  and  increasingly.  He  was  forced  to 
stop  working  in  his  profession  because  of  his 
disabilities  of  short-term  memory  loss  and 
emotional  instability.  In  1991,  Steve  moved 
with  Joan  to  Elagstaff,  Arizona,  where  she 
began  employment  in  the  Student  Health  Cen- 
ter at  Northern  Arizona  University. 

The  couple  became  attenders  at  Flagstaff 
Friends  Meeting.  In  our  Meeting  Steve  had  a 
way  of  persistently  cutting  to  the  heart  of  dif- 
ficult issues  that  Friends  were  not  recogniz- 
ing. Steve  was  an  affectionate,  generous 
Friend,  much  loved  by  people  in  Flagstaff 
Meeting. 

Steve’s  impairment  had  left  intact  his 
ability  to  use  and  repair  personal  computers. 
As  a positive  purpose,  he  used  this  strength 
for  repairing  donated  computers  to  give  to 
other  people  with  disabilities.  Also  he  became 
an  active  advocate  in  Flagstaff  s independent 
living  movement,  working  to  further  disability 
services  and  rights.  Steve’s  ready  ire  and  per- 
sistent voice  against  senseless  conditions  fi- 
nally pushed  Flagstaff  city  authorities  to  re- 
move parking  from  one  side  of  a steep  and 
busy  hill,  lacking  sidewalks,  near  his  home. 
This  will  remain  a lasting  legacy  from  Steve 
for  the  safety  of  Flagstaff  pedestrians  and  cy- 
clists. 

In  1996  Steve  requested  and  received  the 
transfer  of  his  Friends  membership  from 
Chestnut  Hill  Meeting  to  Flagstaff  (Arizona) 
Meeting.  However,  because  of  increasing  dis- 
abilty  and  other  health  problems,  which  were 
made  worse  by  Flagstaff  s 7000-foot  altitude, 
Steve  decided  to  move  back  to  the  Philadel- 
phia area. 

Back  near  Philadelphia,  efforts  by  Joan 
and  by  Steve’s  family  in  the  East  to  settle  him 
in  a Friends-related  retirement  community 
failed,  because  facility  staff  were  unprepared 
to  understand  and  serve  such  a young  retiree 
with  problems  from  brain  damage.  However, 
long-time  Philadelphia  friends  of  Steve’s  ar- 
ranged a living  place  for  him  in  a familiar 
neighborhood  and  helped  him  reconnect  so- 
cially. This  friendly  help  brought  Steve  into 
close  relationship  with  another  person  af- 
fected by  a disability,  Linda  Gottschling,  who 
has  advanced  multiple  sclerosis.  Her  abilities 
complemented  Steve’s  needs,  while  his  did 
the  same  for  her.  Steve  died  suddenly  in 
Linda’s  home  on  January  17,  2000.  □ 


Vital  Statistics 

New  Members 

♦ Peter  Cohen,  Santa  Barbara  MM 

♦ David  Mackin,  Eastside  MM 

♦ Peter  and  Elizabeth  Jaquette,  Eastside  MM 

♦ Diane  Manning,  Santa  Monica  MM 

♦ Florence  Brown  and  Karen  Fleming,  Ft. 
Collins  MM 

♦ Rinda  Jo  and  Mark  Janney,  Tempe  MM 

♦ Joe  and  Barabara  Hindorf,  Tempe  MM 

♦ Grace  Hansen,  Tempe  MM 

♦ Diane  Jacob,  Honolulu  MM 

♦ Dale  Allison,  transfer  from  Lansdowne  MM 
to  Honolulu  MM 

♦ Kitty  Bergel,  transfer  from  Orange  Grove 
MM  to  Orange  County  MM 

♦ Denise  Lutz,  Orange  County  MM 

♦ Michelle  White,  Orange  Grove  MM 

♦ Karen  Fleming,  Fort  Collins  MM 

♦ Maggie  Perry,  Fort  Collins  MM 

♦ Wyatt  Perry,  Fort  Collins  MM 

♦ Russell  Kicklighter,  Orange  Grove  MM 

♦ Betty  Husted,  Missoula  MM 

♦ Janet  Partridge,  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Robert  John  Vamosi,  San  Francisco  MM 

♦ Charity  Gourley,  Transfer  from  Galveston 
(Texas)  MM  to  Santa  Barbara  MM 

♦ Bill  Gourley,  Transfer  from  Galveston 
(Texas)  MM  to  Santa  Barbara  MM 

♦ Lee  Knutsen,  Transfer  from  Orange  Grove 
MM  to  Palo  Alto  MM 

♦ Chris  Prescott,  Transfer  from  Olympia  MM 
to  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Mary  Ann  Percy,  Transfer  to  La  Jolla  MM 

Deaths 

♦ Elizabeth  Marsh  Jensen,  Central  City  MM, 
Nebraska  and  Ft  Collins  MM 

♦ Linda  Allen,  d.  March  1 1,  2000,  Visalia 
MM 

♦ Horton  Telford,  d.  April  1,  2000,  La  Jolla 
MM 

Births 

♦ Cheyanne  Elizabeth  Hunter,  b.  Dec  1999,  to 
Christina  and  Kirk  Hunter,  Multnomali  MM 

♦ Kian  Ganbari,  b.  Dec  1999,  to  Sakuna  and 
Susan  Ganbari,  Eastside  MM 

♦ Arianna  Elizabeth  Standish,  b.  April  15, 
2000,  to  David  Standish  and  Elyssa  Eldridge, 
Berkeley  MM 

♦ Maya  Louise  Hatten-Beck,  b.  Oct.  6,  1999, 
to  Kate  Beck  and  John  Hatten,  Bellingham 
MM. 

Marriage/Unions 

♦ Rebecca  Hyde  & Craig  Shane,  July  22,  Salt 
Lake  City  MM 

♦ Ulysses  Hui  & Amy  Eox,  April  4th,  2000, 
La  Jolla  MM 

♦ Jean  Moorefield  & Bill  Warner,  February 
19 

♦ Kathleen  Warner  & Ron  Malnor,  May 
27,  Bellingham  Friends  Meeting 

♦ Bob  and  Chelsea  McCandle,  August, 
Olympia  MM 

♦ Rowen  Olsen  & Annika  and  Martin  Olsen, 
July  22,  Olympia  MM 

♦ Suzanne  Jones  & Saul  Duarte,  August  19. 
Orange  Grove  MM 
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A Quaker  Center 
FOR  Worship,  study 
Work  and  Service 


Pendle  Hill 

Campaign  for  a New  Century 


Anniversary 

Celebration 

April  2000 


Founded  in  1930,  Pendle  Hill  is  preparing  for  a new  century  of  service  to  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  and  to  the  broader  community  of  faith.  There  is  a 
spiritual  renewal  and  transformation  that  is  taking  place  at  Pendle  Hill  as  it 
prepares  to  enter  the  next  century.  Our  mission  statement  emphasized  the  need 

♦ to  respond  to  the  growing  demand  among  Friends  for  preparation  for  service 

♦ to  provide  continued  support  to  Friends  and  others  seeking  divine  guidance 
as  they  address  the  challenges  of  contemporary  society. 


[L-R]  Bill  Newman,  Pendle  Hill  Executive 
Board  member  and  a major  supporter  of  the 
new  Religion  and  Social  Issues  Forum  and 
Paul  Rasor,  the  new  Forum  director,  share 
ideas  with  the  former  Issues  director, 
Mordecal  Jackson,  Director  of  the  Men’s 
International  Peace  Exchange,  asks  a 
question  to  the  panelists. 


Looking  over  hundreds  of  photographs 
from  the  Pendle  Hill  archives,  Lloyd  and 
Mary  Margaret  Bailey  were  among 
the  350  guests  who  attended  the 
70th  Anniversary  Celebration  on 
April  15,  2000. 


Dan  and  Emily  Conlon,  longtime  support- 
ers of  Pendle  Hill  conferences  and  retreats, 
were  recognized  for  their  major  gift  to  the 
Campaign  for  a New  Century  to  build  a new 
conference  room  and  staff  apartment  at  the 
Brinton  House  Conference  Center. 


A highlight  of  the  Celebration  was  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a workshop  with 
former  Pendle  Hill  teachers.  Over  three 
decades  of  outstanding  teaching  are  shown 
in  the  adjoining  photograph  of  Scott  Crom 
(1960's),  Bill  Taber  (1980's),  and  Eugenia 
Friedman  (1970's).  Rosalie  Wilson,  Maty 
Morrison,  and  Steve  Stalonas  also  returned 
to  give  well  attended  workshops. 


Paul  Tinkerhess,  Quaker 
songwriter  and  folksinger, 
gave  an  enthusiastic  and 
warmly  received  fundraising 
concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Young  Adult  Friends 
Leadership  Development 
program.  On  another  evening, 
Peter  and  Annie  Blood- 
Patterson  led  the  Pendle  Hill 
community  and  guests  in  a 
Rise  Up  Singing  Concert. 


Judith  Harvey,  clerk  of  the  Pendle  Hill  General  Board 
introduced  speakers  and  guests;  Richard  I.  McKinney,  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1930,  spoke  of  his  experience  working 
with  teachers  like  Hemy  Hodgkin,  Rufus  Jones,  Douglas 
Steere  and  Rabindranath  Tagore;  and  Max  Carter  gave  an 
address  on  the  unique  role  of  Pendle  Hill  in  Quaker  education. 
Janet  Shepherd  (not  pictured)  shared  her  story  in  illustrating 
the  role  of  Pendle  Hill  in  personal  transformation  and  Paul 
Rasor  (not  pictured)  gave  a brief  overview  of  the  new  Religion 
and  Social  Issues  Forum. 


Peter  Bien  (at  the  podium)  and  Chuck  Fager 
presented  a book  of  essays  and  reflections 
that  they  had  edited  in  honor  of  Dan  Seeger's 
four  decades  of  Quaker  service.  In  Stillness 
There  is  Fullness:  A Peacemaker's  Harvest. 
Gay  Berger,  clerk  of  the  Pendle  Hill 
Executive  Board  looks  on  as  Dan  Seeger 
receives  recognition  for  his  nine  years  of 
service  as  executive  director  of  Pendle  Hill. 


January  Intensives: 

A GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  GRADUATE 

Theological  Education  in  a small  dose!  ! 

January  2-12,  2000 

Cross  Cultural  Pastoral  Care — Bill  Ratliff,  instructor 
Worship  in  the  Church — Dawn  Wilhelm,  instructor 
Pastoral  Ministry  Among  Friends — Phil  Baisley, 
instructor 

Moral  & Faith  Development — Lonnie  Valentine, 
instructor 

The  Beast,  the  Antichrist,  and  666:  An  Alternative  to 
Speculation — Paul  Anderson,  instructor 

Courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit,  or  for  audit. 


Earlham  School  of  Religion 

Theological  Education  Among  Friends 

For  information  contact:  Sue  Axtell,  Director  of  Admissions 
228  College  Ave.,  Richmond,  IN  47374-4095 

1-800-432-1377  • http://www.earlham.edu/~esr  • axtelsu@earlham.edu 


Concerned  Singles  Newsletter 


links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles  who  care  about 
peace,  social  justice,  racism,  gender  equality,  and  the  health  of 
the  planet.  Nationwide  and  Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984.  Free 
sample:'?s.  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242.  ® (413) 
445-6309  orH  http://www.concemedsingles.com 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

the  only  West  Coast  Friends 
secondary  boarding  school! 
Simple  mral  living,  small  classes, 
work  program,  loving  community. 
John  Woolman  School,  13075 
Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA 
95959. (916)  273-3183. 


QUAKER 
HERITAGE 
SHOWCASE 
Visit  our  Web  Site 
for  GIFT  ITEMS 
www.store.yahoo. 
com/ 

quakerheritage 


Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  retreats,  family  re- 
unions, weddings,  retreats,  and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker 
Programs.  Among  the  Redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA. 

83 1/336-8333,  http://www.quakercenter.org. 


Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types  & Shadows, 
the  exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in 
the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal:  “To  nurture  and  showcase  the  liter- 
ary, visual,  musical,  and  performing  arts  within  the  Relig- 
ious Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  expression, 
ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To  these  ends,  we  will  offer 
spiritual,  practical,  and  financial  support  as  way  opens.” 
Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative  support  and 
celebration.  Membership,  $20/year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box 
58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org. 
W eb : http ://w w w . quaker.  org/fq a/index . html 


‘There  is  that  of  God  in  every  person.  All  human 
beings,  regardless  of  religious  beliefs,  have  the 
ability  of  unmediated  spiritual  communion  and 
relationship  with  the  transcendent  Divine  that  is 
immanent  within.” 

For  subscriptions  and  information,  write:  Quaker 
Universalist  Fellowship,  206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington, 
KY,  40503  or  e-mail:  QUF@ot.com. 


All  ads  must  be  consistent 

with  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 
$.40  per  word  for  ads.  Minimum 
charge,  $8.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if 
possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to 
publication.  Publishing  of 
advertisements  and  newsletter  insert 
does  not  imply  endorsement  by  Friends 
Bulletin. 


Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement  community  offering  inde- 
pendent living  apartments  and  houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility,  skilled 
nursing  and  an  adult  day  services  program  serving  residents  and  the  wider 
Santa  Rosa  community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House  is  easily  ac- 
cessible to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests,  and  the  vine- 
yards of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends  House  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Elderly  (EASE),  a California  not- 
for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of  Directors  are  strongly  influ- 
enced by  Quaker  traditions.  The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within  an 
environment  which  stresses  independence  is  highly  valued.  Tour  Friends 
House  at  our  web  site  at  www.friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684  Benicia 
Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409  (707)  538-0152 


Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  William  Penn 
House,  a Quaker  Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center  in  beautiful,  historic 
townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks  east  of  the  US  Capitol.  Convenient  to 
Union  Station  for  train  and  METRO  connections.  Shared  accommodations 
including  continental  breakfast,  for  groups,  individuals.  515  East  Capitol 
Street,  SE,  Washington,  DC  20003.  E-mail:  dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org. 
Telephone:  (202)  543-5560  Fax:  (202)  543-3814. 

Hospitality  Manager.  Provide  a Friendly  presence  for  William  Penn 
House,  a Washington,  DC,  Quaker  Seminar  Center.  Duties  include  hosting 
meeting  for  worship,  admitting,  orienting  groups;  supervising  cleaning, 
food  preparation  and  maintenance;  assisting  with  group  programming. 
Room,  board,  salary,  insurance.  Send  resume  and  letter  explaining  your 
interest  to  Errol  Hess,  515  East  Capitol  Street,  SE,  Washington,  DC  20003; 
dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org 

Interns,  9-12  month  commitment,  beginning  January,  June,  or  September. 
Assist  with  seminars  and  hospitality  at  William  Penn  House,  5 blocks  from 
US  Capitol.  Room,  board,  and  small  stipend. 


FGC 

Bookstore 


Friends 

General 

Conference 

Bookstore 

I2i6  Arch  Street,  2b 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

For  a free  1999-2000 
catalog  or  to  order,  call: 

1-800-966-4556 

e-mail; 

book$tore@fgcquaker.org 

Now  order 
through  the  web! 


www.quakerbooks.org 


SEEKING  RESIDENT  COUPLE  Honolulu 
Friends  Meeting,  Quaker  Center,  beginning 
July  1,  2002,  for  one  to  two  years.  Honorarium 
and  benefits  offered.  Contact  Anne  Felton  for 
details.  (808)  944-0749  anne@soest.hawaii.edu 


Listening  Spirituality,  VoL  I: 

Personal  Spiritual  Practices 
Among  Friends 
by  Patricia  Loring 
“Spiritual  formation  has  always 
been  an  essential  part  of  the 
Quaker  faith.  Listening 
Spirituality  fills  a huge  gap  in  contemporary 
Friends’  writings  for  those  seriously  seeking  to 
undertake  or  expand  their  spiritual  practices  of 
prayer,  devotion,  meditation  and  listening  to 
God.”  — Marge  Ahbot. 

Openings  Press,  1997,208  pp.,  paperback  $12.00 

Listening  SpirituaHty,  Vol.  II: 

Corporate  Spiritual  Practice 
Among  Friends 
by  Patricia  Loring 
This,  the  second  volume  in 
Loring’s  series  on  spiritual 
formation,  emphasizes  the 
development  of  community  and  suggests  practices 
for  corporate  discernment.  “Patricia  Loring  uses 
careftiUy  chosen  readings  intertwined  with  her  own 
experience  of  living  in  God’s  presence  to  help 
meeting  communities  develop  a deeper 
understanding  of  being  in  Quaker  community.”  — 
Janice  Domanik,  Clerk  of  FGC 
Openings  Press,  1 999, 299  pp.,  paperback  $15.00 
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;f>  L to  R:  Eddy  Bieg,  Eliza  and  Martin  Kretzmann  and  Sam  Brock  ^ 

(as  George  Fox) 

'yy///y///y/////((^//^///yi(t 


Z.  to  /?:  Delia  Pepper,  Marty  Carroll,  Lilly  Raphael  (as  Harriet  Tubman),  and  Joey  Bieg  ^ 

enacting  a scene from  the  days  of  the  Underground  Railroad  ^ 

- 

iflBi 


^//za  and  Martin  Kretzmann  stuping  F riends  Bulletia . 


Sarah  Malone  as  Liicretia  Mott 


Please  send copy/ies  of  A Western  Quaker  Reader  @ $22  (includes  postage  and  handling) 

Please  renew  my  subscriptionlo¥Y\gnAsBu\\gim:  D Introductory  $15  D Two-year  $35  D Regular  $25 

My  address  is  D on  the  label  below 

O as  follows:  Name 
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Whittier  CA 
90601 


